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Literature 
Jefferson’s First Administration * 


THE BRILLIANT ex-Professor of History in Harvard Col- 
lege and biographer of Randolph and Gallatin has com- 
. pleted the first two of the eight volumes in which he pro- 

poses to tell the story of the administrations of Jefferson 
and Madison (1801-—17)—one of the most important periods 
of American history. That this is no hasty work done to a 
publisher’s order, but the result of a deliberate purpose pur- 
sued with extraordinary facilities both in Europe and Amer- 
ica, has long been known; and a perusal of these pages ful- 
fils the expectation of a brilliant narrative told in excellent 
English, and in a crisp and engaging style. Without pref- 
ace or introduction, we open at once to the story of the 
country which in 1800 A.D. contained but 5,308,483 per- 
sons, one-fifth of whom were Negro slaves. Six chapters 
are taken up with descriptions of the physica], economical, 
intellectual and social conditions of the people of the United 
States, and here the author is at his very best. It is safe to 
say that no American writer has given us so true a picture 
of American life and ideas at the opening of this century. 

It is a picture not only striking in its bold sweep and outline, 

but very fine and minutely accurate in tone and shading. 
The local color of, for instance, Philadelphia is most ad- 
mirably reproduced. After dwelling like an.appreciative 
artist upon the characteristics of the Eastern, Middle and 
Southern States, we are taken to the wretched village among 
the pine-trees on the Potomac, and introduced to life at 
‘the Capital.’ Inauguration, legislation, the judiciary debate, 
personalities, and the society of Washington are set in clear 
light. Then our relations with Spain, the story of Tous- 
saint Louverture, the closure of the Mississippi, and Mon- 
roe’s mission to Europe are narrated in detail. A conscien- 
tious regard for accuracy, a love of picturesque details, and 
a passion for making his story clear, seem to be the dis- 
tinguishing traits of Mr. Adams as an historian. In the 
second volume he dwells upon the Louisiana negotiations 
and the cessation of the vast territory bordering the Gulf of 

. Mexico to the United States. The old story of our little 
Navy in the classic waters of the Mediterranean is told again 
briefly, but with many new touches. Unusually full is the 
account of the trials, tribulations and triumphs of the Ameri- 
can diplomatists in the capitals of Europe, the story gaining 
its remarkable vividness because of the author’s long experi- 
ence as Secretary of Legation in London. Yet while so 
much ground abroad is trodden, the mazes of politics at 
home are followed with steady eye, and the narrative is a 
true history of the United States during the first five years 
of this century. The work is a notable addition to the list 
of special historical monographs of the first rank. The 
two volumes are duodecimos of about 450 pages each, beau- 
tifully printed on fine paper at the University Press. An 
index is given in the second volume. 


—-— 


* History of the United States of America during the First Administration of 
Thomas Jefferson. 2 vols. $4. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


Bancroft’s Van Buren * 


To ouR AGE of haste and rush, the venerable historian’s 
monograph on a President of the United States who was 
born before the close of the Revolution comes with the 
force of a posthumous publication. It seems to partake of 
the calm of a classic, and appears utterly free from those 
marks of haste that mar nearly all modern literature. This 
impression, gathered from perusing the text, is confirmed 
when, on consulting the preface, we find that Mr. Bancroft 
actually finished this piece of literary work during the life- 
time of Van Buren. Further, the manuscript of this ‘ concise 
record’ was actually ‘seen by Van Buren, who pronounced 
it, as a record of facts relating to himself, authentic and 
true.’ With a splendid confidence in posterity, which is one 
of the grand and winning traits of our venerable historian, 
Mr. Bancroft, because he thought that party spirit was then _ 
too hot for fair judgment, laid aside the manuscript until a 
better temper was discernible. His version, now before us, 
has in it ‘no change that could affect Van Buren’s approval 
of it as thoroughly correct,’ . 

In a handsomely printed book of over two hundred pages, 
the biographer tells a story of Van Buren so attractive, that 
a comparison with the fair, white, wide-margined paper, on 
which it is told in type, is not stretched. The six chapters, 
in a clear, straightforward narrative, tell of the boy’s early 
life, the man’s eight years’ experience in the New York 
Legislature, his influence and action in convention, his 
career first as a United States Senator, and then if three 
higher national offices, and finally as President. In general, 
the trend of the narrative makes a parallel line with the ap- 
preciative biography of Van Buren in the American States- 
men Series. If Mr. Bancroft’s book, so modest in size, does 
not greatly augment our historical knowledge, nor promise 
to greatly modify the opinion of the future, it is at least 
readable, and correct as far as it goes. The question which 
critics and historians will ask is, ‘ Does it give all the facts, 
and strive for the whole truth?’ It appears that the biog- 
rapher intended to give us, not an exhaustive study of all 
the facts, or a complete history, but only a sketch, though a 
noble one. The criticism we cannot help making on the 
book is, that it is too much like a funeral eulogy, or even 
sermon, to rank alongside the other critical work which the 
same scholar, of whom we are all so proud, has done, and 
perhaps done so as not to be superseded. In any event, it 
Is a necessity to the historian, and will well repay the general 
reader. 


‘‘The Romance of Dollard ” + 

‘THe Romance or DOLLARD’ is in some sense an ‘Open 
sesame’ to the hitherto congealed and unexplored foun- 
tains of Canadian story. Like Louisiana, Canada abounds 
in a rich local color; its history teems with romance and 
romantic episodes; its soil is saturated with the blood of 
martyrs; its chronigues in their antique French and half-ob- 
literated idiom record many a deed of saintliness and dar- 
ing; and its long lakes and winding rivers wind and elon- 


gate through a land embroidered at every point with the = » 


tassels and touches of poetry. Wherever the French sojourn- 
ed, in those old days, they left behind them blood and fire 
and picturesque incident andindomitable settlement; wher- 
ever they settled, there grew up a gabled city, a walled for- 
tress, a sprightly population, brave men and gay women, a 
seat of culture and hope in the wilderness. Louisiana has 
yielded rich fruit from her even yet half-explored memoirs 
of this sort: Martin, Gayarré, Cable have shown with pass- 
ing caress and swift utilization what might be gathered in 
these virgin fields. Canada is still virginal; and yet Park- 
man has shown how marvellously dramatic her early history 
can be; Howells travels poetically down her mighty river 
and embalms its heroic scenery in ‘ Our Wedding Journey’ ; 


* Martin Van Buren, to the End of His Public Career. By George Bancroft. $1.50. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 

+ The Romance of Dollard. By Mary Hartwell Catherwood, $1.25. New York; 
The Century Co. 



















































































a few local chronigueurs, poets, and romancers have dipped 
rather daintily into her stores of tradition; and this is all, 
Yet this land of the stunted French and the transplanted 
Gael, of the glowing Jesuit and the burning missionary, of 
the wild wood-ranger and the prolific Aaditant, is a very 
remarkable land and needed only the proper person to 
reveal its wealth, its charm, and its passion. The cicerone 
to the new picture-gallery is Mrs. Catherwood, who chatters 
no twice-told tale, but seizes a brand from the burning of 
old Canadian romance and dazzles one with its unexpected 
brilliance. ‘The Romance of Dollard’ is an episode of 
Canadian history almost before it had a history, limned in 
singularly strong outlines and with singularly living fingers. 
Historical romances are often uncommonly hard reading: 
they ‘muddle’ both history and romance, and one is usually 
the millstone hung round the neck of the other. With ‘The 
Romance of Dollard’ it is otherwise: there is truth to life 
and to history all through it; its core yet palpitates on the 
pages of the chronicler; and its Indian life, its scenery, are 
sombre and alive with all the gloom and heroism of the 
early days when Iroquois swooped pitilessly down on 
Montreal and Hurons pushed them back up the Ottawa. 
Mrs. Catherwood has wrung one of these episodes from 
the clutches of the historian and clothed it with flesh and 
blood that will hardly die. Her humor and her tragedy 
are alike strong, and Canada in its pictorial aspects, its 
ancient desolation, its savagery and its sincerity has never 
before been brought into print so graphically. The very 
ruggedness of the style has an unexplained charm which 
serves to bring out the edges of the characters—their oddi- 
ties, self-sacrifice, and seventeenth-century brusqueness— 
“into a bolder relief. The book is the book of a woman 
of genius, who, it is to be hoped, will give us more like it. 





Holiday Publications 
The Autobiography of Franklin 


ONE OF THE BOOKS whose salt never loses its savor is the 
Autobiography of Ben Franklin. Few works written since the 
printing-press came into use have done so much to keep the world 
morally and intellectually fresh. Its morality is of the soundest. If 
the famous old philosopher had little or no faith in Revelation, he 
yet regarded the practical teachings of Christianity as worthy of all 
acceptation, and was a true Christian in his love of right, his feel- 
ing of human brotherhood, and his inveterate ‘hate of hate’ and 
love of wisdom and peace. The story of his earthly pilgrimage is 
a tale of wonder that loses nothing in the telling ; it is a tale ninety- 
nine times told, that cannot be told too often. As repeated for the 
hundredth time in the latest-issued of the Knickerbocker Nuggets, 
it has a setting worthy of its worth. It is a nugget itself, as defined 
on a fly-leaf of every volume in this series : ‘A diminutive mass of 
precious metal.’ If the gold of Franklin’s experience needed liter- 
ary gilding, he was the fittest gilder for it: for never were subject- 
matter and style so perfectly adapted one to the other as in this 
mind-moulding book. There is hardly a tale in ‘The Arabian 
Nights’ so fascinating as this story of the boy who, beginning as 
candle-maker and printer’s apprentice, came to be the organizer of 
a new republic met the darling of a dying monarchy. And when 
we stick a pin in our memory, and remind ourselves that it is all 
true—as true as, if not truer than, the obituary in this morning’s 

—we must give it a higher place in our regard than even 


the Arabian masterwork. The name of John Bigelow anges. on 
the title-page, as the text is taken from his ten-volume edition of 
Franklin's Works. ($1. G.P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


“Rab and His Friends ” 

‘ RAB AND HIs FRIENDS’ were never better housed and tended 
than they are this season in the slender volume, designed rather for 
the table than the shelf, in which Dr. John Brown’s thrice-told tale 
is told yet Once again, with the aid of illustrations that really serve 
a purpose. The benevolent, serious face of the teller is a proper 
frontispiece, properly followed by a portrait of the rugged Rab him- 
self—* one eye out, one ear ped as close as Archbishop Leigh- 
ton’s father’s,’ and that ‘tattered of an ear, which was forever 
unfurling itself, like an old flag.’ Then comes Rab, muzzled, with 
the white bull-terrier at his throat, as ‘ Bob Ainslie and I’ discovered 
him under the si arch of the South Bridge in the Cowgate. A 
tail-piece to this dene the tetaed muzzle, and the cob- 








bler’s knife that cut it just in the nick of time. Then we see James 
the Howgate carrier helping his old wife ‘Ailie’ to dismount from 
their cart at the door of Minto House Hospital, her pale, beautifub 
face set in its framework of silvery hair and snowy mutch with 
black ribbon, and the old man’s sturdy form invested with reat 
dignity and gentleness. A separate page is given to poor old Ailie, 

with that ‘ unforgetable face’ of hers, ‘subdued to settled’ quiet ’; 
and another to James and Rab, the latter looking ‘ perplexed and 
dangerous,’ in the operating-room. The passing of Ailie ; James’s 
retreat with her across Roslin Muir, with her ‘ beautiful sealed face 
open to the heavens,’ though the storm beats upon the uncovered 

cart and the old man trudging at Jess’s head; and a final glimpse 
of the mare, with Rab beside her in the stall, before the new car- 

rier brains the toothless and friendless old mastiff,—such are the 

pictures that tell the whole story of ‘ Rab and His Friends’ to a 

new age any of readers. Hermann Simon has made those in 

which the dog is most conspicuous, and Edmund H. Garrett those 
in which his ‘friends’ are put before us; and both have done them- 

selves credit. ($1.50. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 





““Westminster Abbey ” 
THE PAPERS on Westminster Abbey that have been runnin 

through Zhe Portfolio for some time past have been collected, wit 
Mr. Railton’s etchings and other ¢ngravings new and old, into a 
volume worthy of the old minster, The author of the text, Mr. W. 
J. Loftie, traces the story of the Abbey from the time when its site 
was known as the Thorn Island, and, on account of some old 
superstition connected with it, a /ocus terribilis, or sacred spot. Its 
subsequent history is told in some detail—how King Edward was 
canonized, and how the first coronation was held ;' and the cloister 
and adjuncts, the tombs and the epitaphs are described at length. 
Of the etchings we have spoken from time to time as they appeared 
in The Portfolio. They ,are well-executed and well-printed, and, 
taken together with the large number of smaller drawings and Mr. 
Loftie’s graphic descriptions, give a very good idea of the great 
cathedral and its surroundings. Many of the smaller illustrations, 
fac-similes of old prints, are of great value as historical documents, 
and a few photo-engravings, direct from the tombs, as a record of 
the present condition ,of some interesting monuments~ The work 
has been well planned and well carried out. The only fault we can 
find is that it has not a fuller index. ($7.50. Macmillan & Co.) 





Walter Crane’s “‘ Flora’s Feast ” 

THE sullen winter nearly spent, 

Queen Flora to her garden went, 
sings Walter Crane, dashing off pictures as he sings of helmeted 
Snowdrops and cup-bearing-Crocuses, wind-blown Anemones and 
Daffodil trumpeters, who all take part in a masque of flowers at 
‘Flora’s Feast.’ All these pretty girls, and the Misses Violet, Cow- 
slip, Tulip and Hyacinth are in their best attire in crimson, and 
green, and gold, and blue. Sir Iris rides a caparisoned horse among 
them ; Daisy trips in with a motto from Chaucer; Columbines 
transformed into doves draw Venus’s car; and Roses make love, 
and Pinks dance a Nautch dance, and Convolvulus and Honey- 
suckle embrace each other fondly, while two red-turbaned, black: 
visaged Poppies proudly beat their seed-capsules for kettle-drums,. 
all within covers of cream and sky-blue. It is the prettiest thing in 
its way since that other masque of its maker’s, ‘ The First of May,” 
and the flowers have never before been humanized so well. ($1.50 
Cassell & Co.) 





The Marquis de Belloy’s ‘Christopher Columbus ” 

IN GOOD TIME to secure an early place among the many books 
which the celebration of 1892 is destined to call forth, we havea . 
new edition of the well-known work of the Marquis de Belloy, 
‘Christopher Columbus and the Discovery of the New World: 
Though originally published some twelve years ago, the narrative 
comprises a sufficiently complete account of the principal facts thus 
far ascertained in the life of the great discoverer. It has the pe~ 
culiar advantage, over other biographies of Columbus, of being the 
work of a sailor—the Marquis having filled every grade of the 
French sea-service, The book was designed, we are told, for the 
instruction of a youth, his nephew, and is written in an easy and 
animated style, likely to be attractive to the young, and at the same 
time thoughtful and judicious enough to merit the attention of 
older readers. The author’s careful researches and his knowledge of 
seamanship and of the localities described have enabled him to clear 
up some of the mistakes of earlier writers, and particularly to dis~ 

rove certain myths which had gathered about the history of the 
rst voyage. He has made a story which is at once authentic and 
cnmeodbanty interesting. The illustrations are numerous and fairly 
well engraved, but in quality cannot be said to come up to the leve; 
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t, They are funny pictures, mostly somewhat theatrical — 
le, and fectuenaiy ether cheat he costumes of the 
time have been well depicted, but in other res verisimilitude 


has been little ed. -The hero is furnished with numerous 
sets of features. His hair, which, as his son Ferdinand has recorded, 
‘was fair, but before he reached the age of thirty became quite 
white,’ is shown of all shades, from the lightest to inky blackness. 
However, the enjoyment of youthful readers is not likely to be 








Sig REEL ba g ’ ae. ta : 
the end: of the volume that itis properly Orthocarpus is linearilobus, 
‘ yur,’ again, is recognizable, and the California‘ cluster-lily’is 
obviously of our onion and asphodel family; but the yellow violet - 
is streaked with brown, the peony and balisirope grow wild, and 
the crimson ‘ snow-plant ’ (Sarcodes sanguinea) is a revelation to 
the non-botanical Easterner. The author’s descriptions refer 
mostly to the places where her specimens were found. The draw- 
ings are of the size of life and printed in colors. ($7.50. Cassell 

) 


troubled by these incongruities. On the whole, the book may be . & Co 


‘commended as an excellent biography, well worthy of its illustrious 
subject. ($3. Philadelphia: Gebbie & Co.) 


Daudet’s “Jack” 

ALPHONSE DAUDET’S ‘ Jack,’ than which the author has written 
mo more touching and sympathetic tale, is issued in style uniform 
with the publishers’ other dainty volumes from the same pen. The 
translation has been admirably done by Laura Ensor, and the book 
is illustrated by Myrbach. ‘Jack’ is, unhappily, a characteristic 
story of French life, but we doubt that it has ever been more graphi- 
cally told than by M. Daudet in this volume. One follows the for- 
tunes of this poor lad from the cradle to the grave feeling that it is 
every word of it true. There is nothing overdrawn, nothing un- 
matural—not even the mother’s conduct, for she was only the crea- 
ture of her surroundings. Even those who have read ‘ Jack’ before 
will want to read this story of his troubled life again, not only be- 
Cause it is so well worth re-reading in itself, but because of its de- 
lightful paper, type and press-work, to say nothing of the illustra- 
tions which so cleverly interpret the text. This is the first of M. 
Daudet’s novels to be published in this series, but not, we hope, the 
last. ($1.50. Geo. Routledge & Sons.) 








Bullen’s Lyrics from the Elizabethan Dramatists 


LOVERS OF ELIZABETHAN songs and lyrics are again under 
obligations to Mr. A. H. Bullen fora most delightful and exhaustive 
collection entitled ‘ Lyrics from the Dramatists of the Elizabethan 

* Age.’ As the editor informs us in his instructive and entertaining 
introduction, he has construed the word ‘ Elizabethan ° in an elastic 
‘sense, so as to include all who ‘trafficked with the stage’ in the 
days of James I. and Charles I. The lyrics have been gathered 
from the plays, masques and pageants written by authors some of 
whose names to-day are great and familiar, and others whose 
mames are small and obscure; from Shakspeare, Milton, Jonson, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and also from Nathaniel Field, Peter 
Hausted, and Thomas Nabbes. The dramatists are arranged in a 
chronological order, beginning with John Lyly (1553) and ending 
with Thomas Forde (1660), thus embracing a century of song. Mr. 
Bullen accounts for the absence of a few dramatists of the time by 
saying that their lyrics are found only in their romances, and gives 
us the pleasing promise of a subsequent volume to be called ‘ Lyrics 
from Elizabethan Romances.’ (10s. 6¢. London: John C. Nimmo.) 





Spenser’s ‘‘ Shephearde’s Calender” 

ONE OF THE most sumptuous pieces of book-making of the 
year is Edmund Spenser’s ‘ The Shepheardes Calender,’ given in 
photographic fac-simile of the original edition of 1579, with an in- 
troduction by Mr. H. Oskar Sommer. It is beautifully printed on 
handmade paper, and bound up with parchment sides and a back 
of half-German calf, and is rendered doubly dear to bibliophiles by 
belonging to an edition of only 520 copies. More than this there is 
little to say, save to pay our compliments to Mr. Sommer for his 
valuable and interesting introduction, giving a history of the book’s 
different editions. ‘The Shepheardes Calender’ was Spenser's 
earliest work, and in its day was considered of much interest be- 
‘cause it contained allusions to personages of distinction and to cir- 
cumstances familiar to everybody; and, as the editor further re- 
marks in his preface, it is interesting to day because it marks a 
turning-point in the history of English literature, and because of the 
mysterious circumstances connected with its publication. The old 
title-page, which is a model of typographical beauty, bears this dedi- 
cation: ‘Entitled to the Noble and Vertuous Gentleman most 
yay i all titles both of learning and chevalrie M. Philip Sidney¢ 
(12s. 6d. London: J. C. Nimmo.) 


“Wild Flowers of the Pacific Coast” 

FAMILIAR-LOOKING and quite unfamiliar blooms, with a popular 
nomenclature drawn haphazard from old associations, botanical 
treatises and from fancy, meet us in‘ Wild Flowers of the Pacific 
Coast,’ by Emma Homan Thayer. Nothing could look more like 
our common buttercup than the one drawn for the frontispiece, ex- 
cept that the latter has more than twice the number of petals ; but, 
on the other hand, our author and artist's ‘ bur-clover ' looks neither 
like burr nor clover, and we find from the botanical description at 








, Wordsworth’s Poems 

THE LATEST volume of the Harpers’ English Classics reveals 
Dr. W, J. Rolfe as an authoritative student and critic of Words- 
worth. All admirers of the ‘Bard of Rydal Mount’ will welcome 
this little volume of ‘Select Poems of William Wordsworth.’ The 
book contains abont seventy of the choicest poems of this ‘ serene 
and lofty genius.’ The introduction is made up of selections from 
memoranda dictated by the poet himself to the Rev. Dr. Christopher 
Wordsworth, from an essay by Mr. Moncure D. Conway, from 
Matthew Arnold’s essay on Wordsworth, and (4) from an address 
of the Hon. James Russell Lowell as President of the Wordsworth 
Society. As an introduction to the notes the editor has placed Mr. 
R. H. Hutton’s admirable esssay ‘On Wordsworth’s Two Styles.’ 
There are nearly ninety pages of instructive notes, about thirty en- 
gravings, and an addendum (with map) describing ‘ Wordsworth- 
shire,’ which add much to the interest of the book. Dr. Rolfe’s 
scholarship, taste and fairmindedness appear as clearly in this as in 
his previous editions of the classic writers of England. The author 
who needs editing is fortunate in having such an editor. (56 cts. 
Harper & Bros.) --—-EIGHT SMALL VOLUMES in green cloth, neatly 
boxed, contain all of Wordsworth’s poems, a memoir, a topical in- 
dex and an index of first lines. Though the books are very small, 
the type is large enough to be easily read. The somewhat dumpy 
page is ornamented with a red line border, and there are woodcuts 
of scenes in Grasmere, on the Derwent and on Windermere, a 
woodcut portrait, and cuts of Wordsworth’s birthplace and grave, 
(5. A.C. Armstrong & Son.) 





Minor Notices of Holiday Publications 

‘THE WINE-GHOsTS of Bremen’—the excellent company that 
Wilhelm Hauff met in the famous cellar, ‘the imps of the quartz- 
bottle mine’ with whom he drank one stormy first of September 
night when he was gratified with a ticket by a town-councillor of 
his acquaintance,—are among the best creations of their kind even 
in German literature. Their toasts and sentiments and fine old 
ghostly stories as told by the favored author have been very well 
translated by E. Sadler and C. R. L. Fletcher, and are illustrated 
with pretty vignettes by F. M. Gregory. The little book is issued 
in luxurious style, being printed from type on handmade paper by 
DeVinne. Only 500 copies are for sale. ($1.50. White & Allen.) 
——‘ THE BOYS AND GIRLS of Marble Dale’ have a very good time 
with chickens and lambs, with sailor stories and an Italian tramp- 
boy. Rhoda and Jack have a delightful confab in the grass, and 
Rhoda has also a robin to talk to, who, she says, is ‘a mystery 
too.’ They both have a favorite nook in the barn among apples 
and hay, and climb over stiles and mount upon plow-horses, and, 
at last, all get to telling stories which only end when Christmas 
comes. Mary D. Brine is the author, and there is a plenty of pict- 
ures. ($1.50. Cassell & Co.) 





‘THE HOME OF WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE,’ small etchings of 
the Shakspeare house, Ann Hathaway’s cottage, and other views 
in and about Stratford; ‘ Homes of England,’ Mrs. Hemans’s verses 
with little monotypes of castles and cottages; ‘ Heart Whispers,’ a 
poem by A. S. Ormsby, with pictures of flowers and landscapes ; 
‘Sowing,’ verses and Bible texts with vignettes in blue, gold and 
brown; ‘ Keynotes for Life’s Anthem,’ arranged by Charlotte Mur- > 
ray, with birds and blossoms and bits of landscape in color and 
in monochrome; the ‘ Sweet Story Series,’ twelve religious booklets 
with figure-pictures in colors; and ‘As White as Snow,’ similarly 
decorated, but without color except on the cover, are among the 
Christmas publications designed in England, printed in Germany, 
and published here by Fleming H. Revell, New York and Chicago, 





‘Joy AND GLADNESS,’ by George W. Bethune, D.D., printed on 
circular pages with adornment of flowers and strings of yellow rib- 
bons, and ‘Happy Christmas’ verses addressed to ‘ The King’s 
Daughters,’ and done up with violets and purple ribbon; other 
Christmas verses—‘ Morning Light and Evening Joy '"—with morn- 
ing-glories and blue ribbon; ‘A Song for Christmas Morning,’ by 
Pauline Sunter, with a celluloid banjo and smacks under sail; still 
more Christmas verses—‘ The Christ Child,’—with lilies and forget 
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Bells for the Yule Time,’ by Faddie R. Bi 
with ‘a brilliant blue cover, a snowy little church thereon and 
chime of golden bells hung to a holly-tree, are published by Ibbot- 
son Bros., Richfield Springs, N. Y. © 





_ CAN IT BE the uncertainties of the photographic processes that 
make Mr. Frank Gregory’s pictures to ‘The Rivals’ so uneven in 
merit? Here Lydia is ugly and stiff; there she is graceful and 
plump. Capt. Absolute stands like a bumpkin in one plate, like 
a school-boy declaiming in another. ‘The Little Party in Gyde’s 
Porch’ is hit off to the life, the scene between Faulkland and 
Acres with 

is hair in curl-papers is an excellent character-sketch ; but the 
duel scene is childish. .Sir Lucius is totally misconceived, and 
many of the figures look like manikins afflicted with rheumatism. 
Five of the plates are in colors in fac-simile of water-color draw- 
ings, and, while the color is pleasing and the reproduction seems to 
be very exact, the drawing in all save the frontispiece leaves much 
to be desired. That shows the redoubtable Bob in top-boots, 
striped vest and cocked hat, and pistol in hand, and is so good that 
it makes the shortcomings of the other four wholly inexplicable. 


’ The cover is handsomely illuminated. ($12.50. White & Allen.) 





Books for the Young 
“Christmas Stories and Poems” 
IN GARMENTS of silver and blue, the colors of the night and 
morning skies of frosty December, comes a new visitor to our book- 
table. Opening his treasures, he presents to us gifts—gold, frank- 


“incense and myrrh—in the form of pure stories, innocent fun, and 


pretty poems. ‘Christmas Stories and Poems for the Little Ones ’ 
is the name of the visitor, and to .equip him for service, such poets 
and story-tellers as C. Emma Cheney, Sydney Dayre, Miss V. 
Stuart Mosby, Viola Roseboro, and other good ladies and gentlemen, 
have labored in company with artists not a few, until he comes 
loaded like Santa-Claus. The conceits are prettily wrought out, 
and are very funny. In one casea Christmas turkey writes a letter 
to his yet unselected younger friends ; and the picture representing 


the interview between the plump gobbler in the fattening pen and 


the starveling outside is droll enough. The atmosphere of the 
illustrations is truly American, for Bridget of the chignon, bang, 
celestially inclined nose, and mouth of vast amplitude, brings in the 
smoking victim after his gobblings are over. The dainty illustra- 
tions and stories, in prose and verse, which trick out in every form 
of delight the Christmas merrymaking, are of the best. ($1. J. 
B. Lippincott Co.) 





“City Boys in the Woods” 

_*City Boys IN THE Woops; or, A Trapping Adventure in 
Maine,’ by Henry P. Wells, is just the sort of book to encourage in 
boys a wholesome love of outdoor life. It is not sensational or 
hurtful, but will act as a healthful countercheck to too much house- 
air and sedentary devotion to schoolbooks. Around the winter fire 
many a student in his teens will enjoy this picture of the hunter’s 
life in Maine. Unlike so many boy’s books and trapper’s stories, its 
inspiration is drawn direct from nature. It may have been set to 
paper inside a house, but the ‘ study’ for the story was, like Words- 
worth’s, outdoors. How to camp out in summer, hunt in winter, 
bag the small game, trap the beaver, and draw a bead scientifically 
on the moose, is told with precision and enthusiasm. The illustra- 
tions are of the finest. Vile slang, barnyard talk, bad grammar and 
nasty dialect are ms absent. A clean, bright, informing 
book, full of literary charm and in exquisite taste as to book-makin 
and outward dress, is here. One almost smells the moss and wo 
and fascinating forest odors of Maine. We knowof nobetter book 


of outdoor life for boys than this. ($2.50. Harper & Bros.) 





“Kate Greenaway’s Book of Games” 
“KATE GREENAWAY’S Book of Games’ is one of the prettiest 
gift-books of the season. Puss in the corner, spinning tops, see- 
saw, marbles, touch-wood, battledore and shuttlecock, hunt-the- 


__ slipper, mulberry-bush, Tom Tiddler’s ground, hop-scotch, oranges 


and lemons, hoops, frog in the middle, swings, hide-and-seek, blind- 
man’s-buff, soap-bubbles, follow-my-leader, kites, dolls, ball, skip- 
ing, Mary’s gone a-milking, and Queen Anne and her maids are 

ustrated in a way that leaves all Kate Greenaway’s many imita- 
‘tors far behind, and printed in colors to look like the colored cop- 
perplates which were in fashion when little people wore ‘Kate 
Greenaway ’ dresses without knowing it. Many other games are 
Geo. Routledge & Sons.) ° 
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HAT POPULAR cicerone Hezekiah Bu 


Ocean again and ramble with him in that United Kingdom over 
which the doctors, the telegraph, and Dame Rumor now say that 
Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, may never reign. ‘Zigzag Jour- 
nies in the British Isles; or, Vacation Rambles in Historic: Lands’ 
is what Mr. Butterworth names his gorgeously covered and every- 
where-illustrated book. Like the King’s Daughter, the volume is 
all glorious within, also, for the text is no hasty patchwork of com- 
pilation, nor loose yarn hastily reeled off. We have been pleasantly 
surprised to find what an amount of learning and book-culture 
Galaclies the one long story and many short ones contained in this 
book. Like the good Hezekiah, whom the Higher Criticism has 
rehabilitated, our Boston man of that name is continually finding 
or re-discovering some old book hitherto unknown or unused, out 
of which he derives choicest knowledge. He journeys to the scenes 
of the old English fireside stories, and gets at the originals of Shak- 
speare’s and Mother Goose’s stories. He travels in the land of 
Moore and Goldsmith, tarries in the region of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
and sets before us the origins of old English Christmas stories and 
ballads in a most enticing way. Cunning Hezekiah! Does he not 
at once snare the hearts of old and young? How many a mother 
and father will delightedly read these books to amuse their children, 
and also to refresh and stimulate their own minds! Scores of capital 
illustrations, which fit the text and belong to it, enrich this goodly 
volume. ($1.75. Estes & Lauriat.) 





“Feathers, Furs and Fins” 

‘FEATHERS, FURS AND FINS; or, Stories of Animal Life, for 
Children,’ is fairly loaded down with pictures—pictures of the right 
sort. Like real children we are delighted with these, and enjoy 
them first. They please our eyes because they are not printed from 
battered electroplates, but are new and in the good modern style. 
Full of fine drawing, light and shade, and clear, sharp outline, they 
lend a winsome grace to the pretty creatures that fly, leap, run, 
dive, swim and crawl on these lively pages. No less good, how- 
ever, are the stories and sketches. Counting up the treasures we 
find 280 pictures and 140 chapters. Among the story-tellers are 
C. Emma Cheney, Kate Tannatt Woods, Mrs. D. P. Sanford, Mrs. 
G. Hall and Mrs, Frances Smith, The animals chosen to amuse 
the reader are from all kingdoms of earth, as well as from alk 
regions of zodlogy ; and the good ladies talk in such a way that 
children will surely listen, and with plenty of real science in the 
book, there is not a polysyllabic bit of nomenclature from page 


1 to Finzs. Among the best of the stories is that of the goslings, 
by E. Annette Hills. The print of this book is good and the bind- 
ing strong. ($2.50. Estes & Lauriat.) 





“Harper’s Young People” 

A PARISIAN chromotypogravure of a lot of deep-sea mermaid- 
children gathered around a Jack-in-the-box one hundred fathoms 
deep, after a water-color by F. S. Church, is the frontispiece to 
Harper's Young People for 1889. Two astonished fishes fling up 
their tales and gaze with big eyes on this oddest of odd fish that 
has come down among them. The volume holds many things as 
interesting to land babies as the red-coated Jack. to these sea-ur- 
chins. , There is a Chinese tale of ‘ The Young Head of the Family,” 
who is shown by a Chinese artist riding on a buffalo. There is a 
picture of ‘ Recess at the Peltyville District School,’ with the Pelty- 
ville cubs at their tricks ; there is also one of Benjamin Harrison 
McKee; a Christmas carol with words, music and illustration all in 
one; the story of ‘A Captured Santa Claus’; a poem of ‘ The Cas- 
tle on the Rhine’; and Dora Goodale’s truthful account of ‘The 
Maker of the Kites.’’ There are Puzzles from Young Contributors 
and answers to the same; papers on pony-keeping; little experi- 
ments with capillary tubes ; ‘ Crabs in Plenty,’ and a plentiful sup- 
ply of tales, including ‘A Wonderful Tail of a Shark.’ ($3.50. 
Harper & Bros.) 





“* John Davis the Navigator” 

THIS VOLUME, which we believe to be the initial one in the 
series of Great Explorers, is an excellent and interesting account of 
the life and voyages of a man whose services to English enterprise 
were real and enduring. It is not unlikely that many readers will 
be surprised to learn that John Davis made voyages not only to the 
northern parts of this continent, but to Asia as well, and was Grand 
Pilot of the first expedition sent out by the East India Company. 
Such volumes as this are especially adapted to the reading of bo 
of from fourteen to sixteen, and cannot help fostering a love for the 
more sober history of the times to which bold adventurers like 
Frobisher, Humphrey, Gilbert and Davis belonged. The author, 


d of youthful tourists, who enjoy fireside travels, to cross the 
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The Story of a Mountain 

‘THE STORY OF A MOUNTAIN’ is one of those charming di- 
lutions of science with the honey of literature for which the French 
are famous, Though the book has no preface, or the usual marks 
‘of authorship, and the copyright is in the name of the publishers,” 
and the author calls himself ‘ Uncle Lawrence,’ yet the names, style 
of illustration, atmosphere of ideas and general environment is 
‘Frenchy.’ How a mountain is born, grows, is destroyed and its 
materials re-distributed, how it serves as a tide-mark of geologic 
py what flora and fauna it shelters upon its bosom, is told with 

ill and power. From first to last the economy of water is well 
illustrated, and the talk about rivers, rills, clouds, rain, steam, and 
vapor—subterranean, terrestrial and celestial—is maintained with 
spirit between Prof. Morian and the young folks of the story. The 
herring also plays a notable part in the song and chat of the book, 
for every page is full of the kind of conversation that boys like. The 
illustrations in this volume are original and striking, and some of 
the tail-pieces in which the herring figures very funny. We vote 
this one of the best of the children’s books of the year. ($1.50. J. 
B. Lippincott Co.) 





Minor Notices of Books for the Young 

‘FOGGERTY’S Fairy,’ by W. S. Gilbert, is an entirely different sort 
of fairy from any the young reader meets with in the Teutonic fairy- 
world. She is an English fairy, with a settled position in life on 
top of a twelfth-cake. From thence she assures Mr. Foggerty, 
confectioner, that whenever he wants to escape from the consequen- 
ces of any past event of his life, he has but to eat one of the orna- 
ments on the cake, and that event and all succeeding will be wiped 
out and his life go on as if it had not happened. Mr. Foggerty 
finds reason to eat a candy ship off his cake to escape being ar- 
rested as a deserter; but he finds that the alternative career thus 
opened to him is that of a slaver, and to escape being blown up he 
eats another of his sugar ornaments. Matters go from bad to 
worse, however, and his last wish is to be relieved of the conse- 
quences of the fairy’s good-nature. Among other stories in the 
volume are‘ Johnny Pounce,’ ‘Angela,’ ‘A Stage-Play’ and ‘ Comedy 
and Tragedy.’ ($1.50. Geo. Routledge & Sons..——AN AMERI- 
CANIZED, Germanized, ‘Arabian Nights’ sort of story-book, with 
marginal sketches, in red ink, of mushroom-like castles and fays and 
rincesses, such as should be the delight of many a winter evening, 
is Carrie N. Horwitz's ‘Swanhilde, and Other Fairy-Tales.’ ‘Swan- 
hilde’ is simply the old story of the Swan Maiden adapted to the 
re of American youth; but_in ‘The Caravan,’ the author 
seems to have taken more liberties with her original, and Mr. L. J. 
Bridgman’s designs, to which the volume owes much of its attract- 
iveness, show an original vein of humor and fancy throughout. 

They are very neatly printed. ($1.50. D. Lothrop Co.) 





PHIL WOODWARD goes ‘ Up North on a Whaler,’ enjoys frost 
and cold and ice and snow in abundance, and plenty of fog, and 
learns what Labrador gives to the world—namely, seal-skins, her- 
ring and cod. The Crow’s Wing, his vessel, goes through Davis’s 
Strait, sails by a city of crystal icebergs, and off Eskimo land 
does so well in the whaling line, that that it swims, so to speak, in 
blubber. Phil gets carried away on an ice-floe, has a fight with a 
big fish and comes home again with colors flying. His story is told 
by the Rev. Edward A. Rand. ($1.25. T. Whittaker) MaGGIE 
BRADFORD'S CLUB’ is both literary and charitable, for it starts a 
portfolio of original compositions which are to be sold for the bene- 
fit of deserving persons. But its proceedings are complicated by 
those of a mischievous monkey belonging to a neighbor, which steals 
in through windows and tears up the little girls’ cleverly written 
papers. He is discovered by a good and acrobatic little boy and 
arrested by a saintly policeman, who. would have been a knight- 
errant in the olden time, These particulars we owe to the author 
of ‘the Bessie Books’ and of this book also, who now reveals her- 
self as Johanna H. Mathews. Illustrated with woodcuts. ($1. Fred. 
A. Stokes & Bro.) 

PROF. HOFFMANN’S ‘ More Magic,’ supplementary to his ‘ Mod- 
ern Magic’ published in 1878, contains all the new tricks and the 
modifications of the old ones invented since that Wate. Most of the 
new volume is given to tricks with cards; but there are many mis- 
cellaneous tricks, such as that of newspaper-cuttings turned into 
pale ale, the bewitched fan, and the shower of flowers from a sim- 
ple sheet of cartridge-paper. There are also stage tricks, such as 































































vanishing lady. It ‘to explain the more com--: 
plicated tricks. ($2.50. George Routledge & Sons.)——‘Cas 
ASHORE’ from a wreck, Miss Mona falls into good hands at first 
and makes good friends in Jack Donthwait and Abel They, Sie ! 
when she is abducted to a lonely, smuggler-haunted i “ja 
Morecambe Bay, in hope of the reward to be offered for her, rescue 
her with much peril to themselves, Lionel Anstey of the Hawk's 
Nest, also, takes an interest in her, which the final result prey +5 
and confirms. There are pen-and-ink illustrations of Lionel in’ 
turret on the night of the storm, of the bodies cast up by the sea,’ 
of Mona and her father’s portrait, and of the rescue, and an illur 
nated red cloth cover. The tale is by Esmé Stuart. (g0°¢ 
Thos. Whittaker.) 
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‘PLUCKY SMALLS’ is a wharf-rat, who, according to his own 
account of himself, vouched for by Mary B. Crowninshield, is luc 
as well as plucky. Having saved a child’s life, its mother promises 
to be his fairy-godmother, and prevails on her husband, ‘ the Kim-: ~ 
mander,’ to take Plucky and his comrade, the Tinker, on board his ~ 
ship. He tells hjs story in his own vernacular, with remarksonthe . 
chaplain’s sandy hair and Tink’s scornful way of calling him Bs 
and how they ‘ banged off’ the Governor with fifteen guns when 
a ashore. He gives us the music and words of ‘ High-ee Bar- 

ar-ee’ ; 

There werre two jollee merrchantmen from Liverpool set saeull, 

and tells how when he gave a lunch at the ‘ Caffy Danglay,’ he or- 
dered at random from the bill-of-fare, and the waiter brought snails 
for the party. The book is illustrated by Frank T. Merrill with 
characteristic pen-and-ink pictures. ($1. D. Lothrop Co.)—THE: 
story of ‘ Deb and the Duchess’ is more interesting than many a” 
full-grown romance. The Duchess’s father is a trainer of 
beasts attached to a travelling circus and menagerie. To keep his 
little daughter company, he entices away first Deb’s dog and next 
Deb herself, who is made to take part in the circus performances. 
But when it comes toa dangerous act with the bear Nebuchadnez— 
zar, the imperious Duchess insists upon going on instead, and so ~ 
meets her death. It is by L. T. Meade, with illustrations by M, E. 
Edwards. ($1.50. White & Allen.) i 





DAVID VANE runs away from his stepfather’s shop to his uncle’s 
farm, only to find that farm-boys are worked harder than sh) 
boys. But he also makes the acquaintance of David Crane, his 
uncle’s hired boy, and learns a great deal about the art and myst 
of maple-sugar making. The couple play clever tricks with a ¢ 
tective from Boston sent to apprehend the first David, and man 
adventures ensue to the country David in town and the town David 
in the country. ‘David Vane and David Crane’ is by J. T. Trow- 
bridge and has some good illustrations by Carl Hirschberg. (§1.) 
——‘ JoE BENTLY, NAVAL CADET’ is shown to us by H. H. Clark 
of the United States Navy in his varied experiences at the Naval 
Academy, on board the Daybreak, in Narragansett Bay, hunting 
smugglers, chasing ghosts about the upper rigging, indulging ‘in 
omelette au rhum and rendering various other services to his na- 
tive land in an admirable manner. The Daybreak goes to pieces in 
a most seamanlike wer on one of the Aleutian Islands, but 
Bently, having made himself necessary to the happiness of Miss. 
Katie Ashton of Annapolis, is miraculously saved and hospitably  ~ 
entertained by an old Greek priest until he can be returned to her =~ 
and to his country. ($1.50.. D. Lothrop Co.) ; 








THE Boy BROKER,’ by Frank A. Munsey, goes through mani 
adventures before he secures a place among the kings of Wa 
Street. Herbert Randolph comes to the city from the wilds of Ver- 
mont ; scrapes acquaintance with Bob Hunter, a newspaper dealer 
who keeps his store under his arm; falls into bad hands and good 
in rapid succession-; shovels snow ; is ne by a banker, and » 
then makes his way up, hand over hand, until he becomes a student 
and young businessman, at which interesting point in his career the 
author leaves him. The story is abundantly and well illustrated. 
(Frank A. Munsey & Co.)——-‘CHRIS DERRICK,’ a Devonshire 
boy, fond of the sea and discontented with his home surroundings, 
determines to leave farming for the more exciting life on his father’s. > ~ 
coasting schooner, the Mouse. Smugglers and ‘ preventive’ officers = — 
give him more excitement than he bargained for, and when Chris. 
returns home he is better pleased to stay there. The story is well- 
written, neatly printed and provided with two pen-and-ink illustra- 
tions. It has a sky-blue illuminated cover. (60 cts. T. Whit- 
taker. ——‘ THE SLEEPING BEAUTY,’ with very wide-awake eyes, 
looks at one from urder her elf-locks on the cover of her veritable ~ 
history as illustrated by G. W. Brenneman. Illustrations and texts 











are both printed in’ color, so man pce green and so many. 
_ wages:in red, ‘and interspersed are full-page plates glowing wit 
- €armine,.cobalt and.emerald green. ($1.50, White & Allen.) 
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WIT H ITs fifty full-page pictures, Miss Amanda M. Douglas’s 
hook on ‘The Heroes of the Crusades’ will thrill many a youthful 
eeader. who in this work first reads of those wonderful medizval 
movements of semi-civilized Christendom. The text is on a par 
‘dn quality with the illustrations. An introductory chapter intro- 

luces us into the world in which such tidal-waves of humanity 
were possible. Then appear before us, one after the other, Peter 
_ the Hermit, Hugh of Vermandois, Godfrey of Bouillon, Tancred, 
» Wing Louis VII., Baldwin III., Guy of Lusignan, Richard the Lion- 
‘Heart, Saladin and St. Louis. Spirited and idealized are the en- 
gtavings, and one almost wishes for more realism both in the wood- 
. €uts and the text; but the author treats the subject with critical 

skill, and gives, perhaps sufficiently, the shades of the actual picture. 
Sony gal is all glorious in gold and white. ($1.50. Lee & Shep- 





“A.COLONIAL Boy’ is a well-told story of the way the folks in 
tthe American Colonies lived a century or two ago. Guy Archer is 
a Pennsylvania boy who goes to visit his school-fellow at Frederick, 
din Maryland. Instead of finding him, he is told story after story of 

_ early colonial and revolutionary days, by the parents of the absent 
sboy. After a time the two lads meet at the Indian Training-School 
at Carlisle, Pa., and there see Indians of a kind vastly different from 

“their scalping ancestors, The book is well illustrated, and full of 

“bright pen-pictures of old-time life in Maryland and Virginia, and on 
the border. The sketches of ‘ the civilized savage’ are lively and in- 
tforming. The specimens given of English as she is obtained out of 
the dictionary and articulated into sentences by the children of the 
@iains are funny enough. The incident of the ghost, which turns 
out to be a phosphorescent stump, is one of the episodes of which 
this lively book is full. The author is Nellie Blessing Eyster. 
4$1.25. D.LothtopCo.)——A PRETTY little English story, well- 
named and well-written, is that by Hester Day, entitled ‘ A Snow- 
Flower.’ It is a picture of social life during winter in England, 
and is of high moral tone. (35 cts. James Pott & Co.) 

‘ TABLEAUX, Charades and Pantomimes'’ tells us how to dress to 
‘represent ‘ Puritans on the Way to Church,’ how to illustrate with 

- shadows ‘ Bo-Peep’s Party,’ and how to play the pantomime of 

~ Christmas Eve,’ with instructions for many other such games. 

«The Elocutionist’s Annual, No. 17,’ gives selections, abridged and 
unabridged, from H. H. Boyesen, Celia Thaxter, John Boyle 

O’Rielly, Dryden, Hugo and Carlyle, and from other, mainly 

American, writers. (30 cts. each. Phila.: Penn Pub. Co.) 








Magazine Notes 

The Century for December contains a selection from Welling- 
rton’s ptivate correspondence. There is very little in the letters, 
‘but the portraits and views that accompany them are of value. 
Joseph Jefferson's autobiography continues to be extremely interest- 
‘ing; the current instalment takes him barn-storming in Mississippi 
and Mexico, and includes reminiscences of John E. Owens, William 
£. Burton and Charles Burke, with portraits. An important article, 
which every New Yorker should read, is on ‘ The New Croton 
Aquediict,’ by Charles Barnard. It is extremely well illustrated 
with maps, plans and views. More of Mr. Wores’s painstaking 
pictures of sed serve as part subject-matter of an agreeably 
written and sensible article on ‘Nature and People in Japan,’ by 
the Rev. Dr. William Elliot Griffis, who knows his subject at first 
hand. Fortuny’s ‘Spanish Lady ’ is beautifully engraved by T. John- 
son, and is apostrophised in glowing verse by Edmund C, Stedman. 
The Paris Panorama of the nineteenth century is described and 
_ dllustrated by the artists, Alfred Stevens and Henri Gervex. It in- 
<ludes portraits of Dumas, De Musset, Balzac, Lacordaire, Gounod, 
Gautier, the first and the third Napolean, and all the other French 
<elebrities of the century. Short stories and poems abound, and 
* The Merry Chanter ’ and ‘ Friend Olivia’ are continued. In Open 
‘Letters, M. G. Van Rensselaer gives a long and enthusiastic account 
of the Fine Arts Section of the Paris International Exhibition. 

Mr. Andrew Lang, in the December Harfer’s, flits with a Jack- 
o’-lantern light about ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ instituting 
comparisons between those opposites—fat, lazy, illiterate, aristo- 
<ratical Jack Falstaff, and lean, mercurial, polyglot Panurge; 
straddling the question whether Shakspeare wrote ‘The Merry 
Wives’ in a fortnight, and showing a pronounced partiality for 
Shallow and Simple. But he incidentally prepounds a conundrum 
worth worrying for the marrow in it: ‘ fat would John Bunyan 
dhave made of incorrigible Mrs. Quickly, had he met her in the 
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booths of Vanity Fair?’ Me. Lang's divagations are aprop 
some excellent drawings by Edwin A. Abbey. His re of 
Fenton and Anne Page is equal to any of the best things he has 
done, and he evidently revels in the architecture and costume.of 
the time. An interesting sory by Thomas Hardy, ‘The First 
Countess of Wessex,’ illustrated by Parsons and Reinhart, stands 
first of a budget of tales more or less appropriate to the sea- 
son, of which Mary A. Wilkins’s ‘The Twelfth Guest’ has the true 
Christmas flavor. ‘A Golden Wedding,’ by Ruth McEnery Stuart, 
is a capital story of Negro life, with graphic illustrations by Frost. 
Lafcadio Hearn has a weird prose-poem about ‘A Ghost,’ and R. 
D. Blackmore a real poem, in solidly clinking rhyme, about a 
‘Michaelmas Goose.’ ‘The Taking of Captain Ball,’ ‘Medusa’s 
Head,’ and ‘ The Song of the Opal’ are other short stories, each 
good in its way. There are illustrated papers on ‘ Modern Russian 
Art’ and on ‘The Flight into Egypt,’ and a prophetic essay on 
‘Oratorio and Drama,’ in which the Rev. H. R. Haweis foretells 
the renaissance of the old-time religious music-drama, the Ober- 
ammergau play and Wagner's operas being but steps in that direc- 
tion. : 

Scribner's for December is full of pretty pictures. It wasan ex 
cellent idea to get some of our artists who have passed their sum- 
mers in Morbihan, while studying in France, to contribute illustra- 
tions to an article on Breton life, ‘The Pardon of Ste. Anne 
D’Auray.’ The text is by Wm. Perry Northup, and the pictures 
by Theodore Robinson, Kenyon Cox, Will H. Low, and others. 
‘ How the Other Half Lives’ we learn from Jacob A. Riis’s instan- 
taneous photographs of tenement-house scenes in the slums of New. 
York. The tale he unfolds pictorially will be a revelation to most 
readers. ‘Montauk Point,’ in July and December, is sung by 
Lloyd McKim Garrison and pictured by J. H. Twachtman. ‘A 
Midwinter Night’s Dream’ is a curious story by Prof. Henry A. 
Beers, with illustrations by Herbert Denman; ‘ Contemporary 
American Caricature’ is written about by J. A. Mitchell, and exem- 
plified in many drawings reproduced from Life, Puck and Har- 
per's Weekly, and a few made especially for the article. ‘In the 
Valley’ is continued. There is a short story, ‘Mrs. Tom’s 
Spree,’ by H. C.Bunner. ‘ Notes of a Sub-Tropic Study,’ in the 
Bahamas, are by Edgar M. Bacon; and a sonnet, ‘Evening,’ by 
A. Lampmazn, is illustrated witha full-page drawing by A. Lemaire 
excellently engraved on wood by Elbridge Kingsley. 


Macmillan’s for November has an article by George Saintsbury , 
on James Hogg, in which the writer takes considerable pains to 
point out what he considers the vital parts of the Ettrick Shepherd’s 
work. ‘Kilmeny,’ a few of the songs, and the prose tale ‘ Con- 
fessions of a Justified Sinner,’ he says, are entitled to a lcng lease 
of life. The latter he finds so good that he raises the question 
whether Hogg was, indeed, its author. Mrs. Lecky,in the same 
number, gives a pleasantly erudite account of ‘The Gardens~of 
Pompeii,’ and of the various trees and plants cultivated for their 
fruit or flowers by the Greeks and Romans. ‘The Ballad of the 
King’s Mercy’ has for its hero Abdur-Rahman of Cabul. ‘Leaves 
from a Note-book’ has an interesting anecdote about Scott and 
‘Bonnie Dundee,’ and a long screéd about ‘ Principles and Practice’ 
of criticism, with illustrations and comparisons of Aéschylus, 
Hugo, Rossetti and Keats with the Percy ballads and Mr. Knight 
and Mr. Patmore. The conclusion reached is that ‘after all, the 
[present] state of criticism is, perhaps, matter for no very great 
lamentation.’ 

The December Aé¢/antic—a remarkably good number—has a 
seasonable article by Bradford Torrey, in praise of a Massachusetts 
‘December Out-of-doors.’ Among the last year’s notes which he 
has worked into it, the most interesting are on the drifting to New 
England of great numbers of kill-deer plover from the South, dur- 
ing the great storm of Nov. 25-27. Mr. Wm. Cranston Lawton’s 
article on ‘ Delphi: The Locality and its Legends’ is timely in view 
of the endeavors to carry out thorough excavations in the ancient 
centre of Greek religion and polity. Henry Van Brunt has a Sensi- 
ble and inspiring article (perhaps a trifle too sanguine) on the future 
of the cast-iron, terra-cotta and plate-glass ‘ Architecture in the 
West.’ There are two lyrics—‘ A Dedication’ and ‘ Pillar’d Arch 
and Sculptured Tower’—by Mr. Aldrich, a poem by Edith Wharton, 
and a careful review of the new ‘Century Dictionary,’ in which it is 
elaborately compared with the ‘New English Dictionary’ of the 
Philological Society. 

Miss Jessica peeping from her red-curtained window for her Chris- 
tian lover is the subject of the Christmas supplement to the Lon- 
don Graphic. The drawing is by Luke Fildes, and presents an at- 
tractive type of Jewish beauty. The stories of old-time Christ- 
mases, with their illustrations in all the colors known to modern 
chemistry, exclude all other matter (Save advertisements) from the 
body of the paper. There are, besides, a full-page picture of ‘A 
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tute for ‘a Yule-log—a big block of ice wheeled in on a 
bed of evergreens by a turbaned and barefoot sepoy. The Royal 
Mail- of fifty or sixty years ago is shown snowed up on Christmas 
eve, its passengers flashing lanterns and firing off blunderbusses to 
attract the attention of the country people to their predicament ; 
and a frontispiece which shows a schoolboy’s effort at composing a 
Christmas letter, and the thoughts, here graphically expressed, of 
ponies, balls, bats, pantomine, pudding, and railroad smash-up, 
which he is trying to put in it. 

The holiday Pars [i/ustré opens with a brilliant reproduction of 
a water-color by A. J. Gorguet, ‘The Pavana,’ the three youn 
ladies and the one. gentleman in the dance costumed in blueis 
white and pale green, : 

Tous vétus de satin, charmants 

Et tristes comme |’ amour méme, 
. as Emile Michelet quotes in his essay explanatory. ‘The Faran- 
dole,’ from a painting by Rejchan, shows a gayer procession with 
ladies in white and gentlemen in red hunting-jackets ascending a 
flower-lined stair, hand in hand. Ona great two-page surface of 
gold bronze Louis Leloir paints a fan-mount with ‘Spring ’ in her 
car drawn by swallows. A ‘ Lady with a Book,’ by Detti; a child- 
Christ on the roof-top attended by smiling angels, by Gorguet ; a 
pair of ‘Village Gossips ’ on a garden-seat ; a party of French soldiers 
on the charge, ‘ Forward,’ by P. Grolleron; and an ‘ Independent’ 
small boy trudging along through the snow with his red umbrella 
under his arm, are full-page colored pictures. Of the stories‘ Poor 
Ship-boy!’ and.‘Two Little Sweeps’ read best in the English 
edition. 

The Christmas number of 7he Lady's Pictorial gives two col- 
ored supplements: ‘A Daughter of the Sun’—that is to say, a 
young lady in Turkish costume, after a drawing by F. M. Skip- 
worth ; and ‘ See-Saw,’ by Louis Wain—a number of kittens on a 
plank as thickly crowded as passengers on an elevated railroad 
platform. \A robust-looking old gentleman rises, glass in hand, in 
the frontispiece to propose ‘ The Ladies, God bless them!’ There 
is a story of the Riviera, ‘Mate in Two Moves,’ with illustrations 
in phototype, as are most of those in the paper; and ‘In the 
Forest,’ a poem with more sound than sense, by Oscar Wilde, with 
a picture of a fawn much like an attendant in a Turkish bath, and 
a poet with a pasteboard lyre. The best of the stories are ‘ Janet,’ 
by Mrs. Oliphant, and ‘A Dear Little Girl,’ by Ella Hepworth 
Dixon. Both are illustrated. 


A Day of Joy 
THov canst not rob me of that happy day, 
Though joy from out earth’s choral song has ceased, 
And all things pass, the greatest.as-the least. 
So may the red rose weep its leaves away, 
And summer from her sumptuous prime decay, 
And silence fall upon the season’s feast, 
And darkness on the dawn-enkindled east, 
Whence the sun leaps with bright and beckoning ray: 


That day was mine. And as the lonely years 
Wind downward toward death’s door that glooms afar, 
One memory shall banish all my fears,— 
A talisman that naught can dull or mar,— 
And I shall see it, from the way of tears, 
Shine ’mid the grave-dust like a fallen star. 
J. K. WETHERILL. 


The Washington Memorial Arch 


THE FUND in Treasurer Wm. R. Stewart’s hands, at the 
close of business hours on Tuesday, amounted to $61,315.60. 
The Commercial Advertiser has started a Women’s Fund, to 
be made up of one-dollar subscriptions. Mrs. Cleveland's 
name heads the list. We append Mr. Stuart’s report for 
the week ending Tuesday, Dec. 3: 

$100 each :—Horace Russell; George G. Kip; George Hoadly. 


$33 :—Thirty-three subscribers to The Commercial Advertiser's 
Women’s Fund. : 

$25:—F. R. Houghton. $23:—1st Battery of Artillery, N. G. 
S.N. Y. $22.50:—Employees Collector’s office, New York Cus- 
tom House. 

$12.55 :—Through Miss D. L. Friedlander. $10:—Through 7he 
Art Amateur. 38 :—M. B. DuBois. 

$5 each :—Thomas E. Kirby; Dr. J. Leroy Satterlee; Dr. J. E. 
Janvin. $2 :—Miss Eugenie Young. 











Is THE divorce of li 
it still only partial? As the lawyers say, is it a vinculo, or 
only a mensé et thoro? And if this divorce is permanent, is 
it a good thing for literature or the stage? Is the present 
condition of the stage a degeneration, as some say, or is it a 
natural evolution of an art independent of literature ? 

How long is it since a play has been written and accepted 

-and played which has in it any so-called literary quality or 
is an addition to literature ? And what is dramatic art as at 





present understood and practiced by the purveyors of plays: > 


for the public? If any one can answer these questions, he 
will contribute something to the discussion about the 
tendency of the modern stage. 

Everyone recognizes in the ‘good old plays,’ which are 
occasionally ‘ revived,’ both a quality and an intention differ- 
ent from anything in most contemporary productions. They 
are real dramas, the interest of which depends upon senti- 
ment, upon an exhibition of human nature, upon the inter- 
action of varied character, and upon plot, and we recognize 
in them a certain literary art. They can be read with 
pleasure. Scenery and mechanical contrivance may height- 
en the effect, but they are not absolute essentials. 

In the contemporary play instead of character we have 
‘characters,’ usually exaggerations of some trait, so pushed 


forward as to become caricatured. Consistency to human ~ 
nature is not insisted on in plot, but there must be startling — 
and unexpected incidents, mechanical devices, and a great. 


deal of what is called ‘ business,’ which clearly has as*much 
relation to literature as have the steps of a farceur in a clog- 
dance. The composition of such plays demands literary 
ability in the least degree, but ingenuity in inventing situa- 
tions and surprises ; the text is nothing, the action is every- 
thing ; but the text isconfessedly improved if it have bright- 
ness of repartee and a lively apprehension of contemporary 
events, including the slang of the hour. These plays ap- 
pear to be made up by the writer, the manager, the carpen- 
ter, the costumer. If they are successful with the modern 
audience, their success is probably due to other things than 
any literary quality they may have or any truth to life or to 
human nature. 

We see how this is in the great number of plays adapted 
from popular novels. Inthe ‘dramatization’ of these stories, 
pretty much everything of the higher sort that the reader 
has valued in the story is left out. The romance of ‘Monte 
Cristo ’ is an illustration of this. The play is vulgar melo- 
drama, out of which has escaped altogether the refinement 
and the romantic idealism of the shining romance.of Dumas, 
Now and then, to be sure, we get a different result, as in 
‘ Olivia,’ where all the pathos and character of the ‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield,’ are preserved, and the effect of the play depends 
upon passion and sentiment. But as a rule we get onby the 
more obvious saliencies, the bones of the novel, fitted in or 
clothed with stage ‘business.’ Of course it is true that 
literary men, even dramatic authors, may write, and always 
have written, dramas not suited to acting, that could not 
well be put upon the stage. But it remains true that the 
greatest dramas, those that have endured from the Greek 
times down, have been (for the audiences of their time) 
both good reading and good acting plays. 

I am not competent to criticise the stage or its tendency. 
But I am interested in noticing the increasing non-literary 
character of modern plays. It may be explained as a 
necessary and justifiable evolution of the stage. Themana- 
gers may know what the audience wants, just as the editors 
of some of the most sensational newspapers say that. they 
make a newspaper to suit the public. The newspaper need 
not be well-written, but it must startle with incident and 
surprise, found or invented. An observer must notice that 
the usual theatre-audience in New York or Boston to-day 
laughs at and applauds costumes, situations, innuendoes, 
doubtful suggestions, that it would have blushed at a few 
years ago. Has the audience been.creating a theatre to suit 


terature and the stage complete, or is 




































































































































































ATP aed 


‘taste, or have the mana 
as the divorce of literary art from | 

we anything to do with this condition ? : 

The stage can be amusing, but can it show life as it is 

without the aid of idealizing literary art? And if the stage 

: on in this materialistic way, how long will it be before 
it ceases to amuse intelligent, not to say intellectual, people ? 

CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER. 








The Lounger 


I LABORED under a misapprehension when i said that the hand- 
painted volumes of verse containing the autographs of the authors, 
exposed for sale last week at the Christ Church, East Orange, fair 
had been disposed of. The Rev. H. S. Bishop, the rector, has not 
be parted with them, but with a view to swelling the fund for 

urnishing the church when it is rebuilt, is ‘holding them fora 
rise,’ as itwere. The bids thus far in are, for the Lowell volume $30, 
for the Holmes $25, for the Deland $20, and for the Bunner $16. 
‘Mr. Bishop appraises his treasures at higher figures than these, 
~and holds them for further ‘sealed proposals.’ Mr. Lowell, in the 
* unique copy of ‘ Heartsease and Rue’ that was sent to him for his 
ature, wrote this graceful, characteristic and charming stanza, 
entitling it ‘ The Illuminated Book’: 
My garden bore two blossoms shy, 
Types of the interchangtng hours; 
When lo! Persephone went by, 
And dropt it all about with flowers. 
Mr. Bunner likewise contributed an original ‘sentiment’ to the 
volume of his ‘Airs from Arcady’: 
May the fair attract a liberal host, 
A madd’ning, lucrative whirl; 
And may the young man who buys the most 
Get engaged to the prettiest girl. 





IT IS CURIOUS how a misstatement gains circulation and belief. 
Not long ago I saw it stated in one, of the papers that Mr. Mayo 
W. Hazeltine of Ze Sun had been engaged by the brothers Bon- 
ner to edit Zhe New York Ledger. 1 knew that Mr. Hazeltine 
had been writing a good deal for Once a Week, and this paragraph 
said, with great particularity, that he had resigned that position to 
accept the other; so I mentioned the fact in this column. Now I 
have a note from Mr Hazeltine saying that the paragraph had no 
foundation in fact, except that he is devoting some of his leisure 
time to writing for the Ledger. ‘1 have absolutely nothing to do 
with the management, Mr. Oliver Dyer is, as he has long been, 
the editor of the paper.’ 





IT Is SAID, but no one but Stanley or his publisher can vouch for 
"the truth of the statement, that the discoverer has sold the copy- 
Tight of his forthcoming book on the Emin relief expedition for 40, 


ig -o0o/, This may be true or it may be false, but even if the manu- 
_ script were sold for 20,000/., I should call that a very handsome 


i _ And yet authors cry out against the bad pay of their pro- 
jon. I have always found that an author is paid in proportion 
to his popularity. If Mr. Stanley’s publisher offers him $200,000 for a 
book, he is moved entirely by business reasons and not by sentiment. 
It would be a very foolish and quixotic thing for a publisher to pay 
Prof. Goldbug such a sum for his book on natural history, simply 
- because the book was of scientific value and the Professor had 
spent the best years of his life in preparing it. If the publishing 
buSiness were conducted on such a basis, there would soon be no 
publishers, and as authors cannot exist without publishers, there 
would be no authors, and the world of books would be no world at 
all. If Mr. Y’s new book is sure of a sale of fifty thousand copies, 
judging from his past successes, it is wise and natural to pay hima 
much larger sum for his manuscript than one would give Mr. Z, 
whose average sale is a thousand copies. 





IT SEEMS TO ME that these are red-letter days for authors—that 
is, for successful authors. There is Mrs. Deland, who has had the 
satisfaction of refusing $10,000 for ‘ Sidney,’ the story that is to ap- 
pear in Zhe Atlantic; there is Mrs. Anna Katherine Green Rohifs, 
“who has had the satisfaction of accepting almost as much from the 
Messrs. Bonner for ‘ The Forsaken Inn’; there is Mrs. Burnett, 
whose income is away up in the thousands (last year it was placed 
at $40,000, and including the copyright on ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy,’ 
I should say it must have quite reached that figure); and there is Rider 
H rd, who is wake a5 $20,000 a year, for a number of years 
to come, by asyndicate that will take anything and everything he 


writes. On the other hand, there are men and women who stand 
. 






“the mimic art of the © 







, who are thankful if they can make a decent living out of litera—_ 
ture. That they da not mile wees money out of their profession _. 
is no fault of the publishers, but of the public. 


; 





I HEARD A man say, not long ago—a man who ought to know, 
—that there were not more than three artists in this country who 
made a living by selling their pictures. ‘How do they live then ?” 
said I. ‘Either they teach in schools or in their own studios, or 
they illustrate books and the magazines, or their wives have money,” 
was his reply. I reviewed the situation in my mind as he spoke, and 
it seemed to me that he was about right, and as he was an artist 
himself and knew the guild pretty well, I was the more inclined) 
to credit his statement. He added, furthermore, that he did not 
believe that there were any artists in any country less given to paint- 
ing outsidé the line of their sympathies than in America; the paint- 
ers’ struggle here was not for money, but for recognition of their art. 
Possibly he spoke truly, but I have not the statistics of the ques- 
tion sufficiently at my finger’s-end to say whether our artists are- 
ahead of those of other lands in this respect. It certainly is more- 
consistent with the artistic spirit to live up to an ideal than to swell: 
a bank-account. 





AN EMINENT ARCHITECT of this city, as a member of a com- 
mittee in connection with the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia, 
was delegated to examine a new brick devised by a woman who. 
wished to display her invention at the great fair. A time and place 
were appointed for the examination, and inventor and architect: 
were punctual in keeping their engagement. But the box of bricks 
had but just arrived, and was not yet opened. A hammer or- 
hatchet was procured, and a few sharp blows uncovered the- 
case. But instead of a row of bricks, a human body was exposed. 
to the light of day. It was not a ‘put-up job’: it was simply a, 
case of ‘The Wrong Box’; and the occurrence of such a contre- 
temps ‘speaks volumes’ for the possibility of such a chain of 
events taking place as Mr. Stevenson and his stepson saw fit to ro- 
mance about last summer. 





I AM AMUSED by the effort to prove ‘Little Lord Fauntle roy 

a plagiarism. Zhe Pall Mall Gazette has stirred up a a in 
a teapot by printing a letter from a Mrs. A. T. Winthrop of Balti- 
more, who claims that she sent to Mrs. Burnett a copy of a story of 
hers, called ‘ Wilfred,’ and received in return a note of thanks, 
dated June 18, 1880, in which the famous novelist wrote: ‘I have- 
only so far been able to glance through the book, but I have gathered: 
enough of the se to feel sure that children will like it very 
much.’ Mrs. Winthrop continues: ‘That ended the matter, and 
I thought no more about it until “ Little Lord Fauntleroy ” appeared, 
five years later. I then found that she had indeed gathered enough, 
of my story to make her book the very counterpart of mine.’ 





TO suUPPORT this charge, Zhe Pall Mail resorts to the ‘ deadly- 
parallel’ method of quotation, printing from ‘ Wilfred ’ the follow- 
ing sentence : ‘ He had been carefully dressed by James in a suit of 
creamy white flannel, with scarlet silk stockings and a Roman rib-- 
bon tied under the broad linen collar’; and from ‘Little Lord. 
Fauntleroy’ this: ‘ Mary hurried him upstairs and put on his best 
summer suit of tream-colored: flannel with the red scarf round his. 
waist, and combed out his curly locks.’ This is the only ‘ deadly 
parallel ’ it prints, and it strikes me as being more ‘ parallel’ than. 
‘deadly.’ But now Mr. A. D. F. Randolph brings out a new edition. 
of ‘ Wilfred,’ and we can see for ourselves whether Mrs. Burnett 
has done those things which she ought not to have done. 





KATE FIELD’s Washington will make its first arpearance in 
a fortnight or so. In announcing her new venture, Miss Field says =: 
‘I believe in Washington as the hub of a great nation. . . . 
believe that “men and women are eternally equal and eternally dif- 
ferent’; hence I believe there is a fair field in Washington for a. 
national weekly edited bya woman. . . . Ibelievein literature, 
art, science, music, and the drama, as handmaids of civilization. 
. . « The journal edited by me will reflect my opinions. Mistakes. 
are probable. They will be born of ignorance.’ Now the only 
question is, whether there is a large enough body of men and wo-. 
men in this country whose. creed includes the clause, ‘I believe in 
Kate Field,’ to make her plan a paying one. Judging from the 
selected list of ‘distinguished subscribers’ printed in her pros- 
pectus, I should say there could be no doubt on this score. 





MRS. HARRIET H. ROBINSON, author of ‘ The New Pandora,’ a 
metrical drama in five acts, published by the Putnams and noticed 
in these columns a few weeks since, lived at Lowell, Mass., some- 
forty years ago, and wasa mill-girl there. She and Miss Lucy 



























“bright girl, a pon me, ‘and a 
contribu tri tutor r to he Low | Offering. . Her husband was “ W r ng- 
ton” of th eld Republicon, tor roany- years Clerk of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives. He was a strong advo- 
cate of Woman Suffrage; and I believe Mrs. Robinson’s idea in 
“ The New Pandora” is to define thetrue place of woman in mod- 
ern life. Thought not a suffragist myself, 1 think that everything 
that helps toward a real appreciation of woman must help the 
whole race; and it seems to me that ‘this poem does this, in a 
unique and attractive way.’ ° 








THE DEATH of Mr. Tupper has set every one to talking about 
his ‘ Proverbial Philosophy,’ and wondering what gave it its popu- 
larity. The reason is not far to seek: it was entirely common- 
place, and as there are more commonplace ag in the world 
than any other sort, it had a wide audience. r. Tupper was a 
good man, and he took himself very seriously. People who persist 
in doing this always find a certain number who will take them at 


their own estimate, and they are always sure to get a following. 


r’s monument. He 
as a grave to place it 


The ‘ Proverbial Philosophy’. was Mr. Tup 
reared it before his death, but now that he 
over, it is crumbling away. 





Martin Farquhar Tupper 


THE ‘ PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHER,’ Martin Farquhar Tupper, 
died on Nov. 29. He had long outlived his popularity, if not his 
fame, and most readers of current literature, if questioned on the 
subject—at a Civil Service examination, for instance—would proba- 
bly have replied that he had died, at a good old age, some two- 
score years ago. Mr. Tupper was bornin London on July 17, 1810, 
so he was still under eighty years of age, though his ‘ Proverbial 
Philosophy’ was published just half a century since. Passing 
through dozens of editions, it is supposed to have reached a sale of 
over a million copies. Even from twenty-five to thirty years ago it 
was in constant demand, its popularity in this country being as 
noteworthy as its vogue at home. Mr. Tupper was a graduate of 
Oxford, and was called to the Bar, but never practised. He wrote 
many books in prose and verse, but none of substantial value. Yet 
he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, and received the 
Prussian gold medal for science and art. He first visited America 
in 1851, returning twice afterward, On the occasion of his third 
and last visit; while in Brooklyn, he was the guest for several weeks 
of the Rev. Dr. Talmage, who gave a reception to Mr. Tupper, 
William Cullen Bryant and Peter Cooper simultaneously. Mr. 
Bryant recited his ‘ Thanatopsis’ from memory, Peter Cooper told 
how he had come to found the educational institute which bears his 
name, and Mr. Tupper read a manuscript poem on the memory of 
Washington. The Brooklyn Zag/e thus describes his personal ap- 
pearance : 

Mr. Tupper stood about five feet three inches high, and weighed 
about 170 pounds when in America. His small height and considerble 
portliness emphasized rather than retarded an extreme dignity of bearing 
and an unfailing garrulity of statement. His hair was thick and white, 
his full beard matched it in color and stood out like quills upon the 
prickly porcupine. The conventional picture of Kris Krinkle, without 
any of its humor, would make a very good effigy of the Proverbial Phi- 
losopher. 


Blanco White's ‘ Night and Death” 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


The correspondent who sends the long note on Blanco White’s 
‘ Night and Death,’ in your issue of Nov. 9, is in a position to echo 
‘the complaint of the heroine in Thomas Hardy’s clever story, ‘A 
Pair of Blue Eyes,’ that ‘ That’s always the case with my originali- 
ties—they are original to nobody but myself.’ His ‘ discovery’ as 
to the publication of the sonnet in 1828 would have been more 
brilliant had the fact not been known to the literary world for at 
least seven years. Mr. T. Hall Caine in his ‘Sonnets of Three Cen- 
turies ’ (p. 293) states that ‘ This sonnet appeared first in the Bijou, 
1828 (Pickering) ’; and even so common a book as. Mr. William 
Sharp’s ‘ Sonnets of This Century’ (p. 333), which has been on the 
market nearly four years and is to be had for ninepence, would have 
shown your correspondent that the earlier date is well-known. 
There, as in Mr. Main’s ‘Treasury of English Sonnets’ (p. 398), 
moreover, he would have found an early version word for word the 
same as the one he reprints. 

The remark that ‘It would appear from some lines by Sara 
Coleridge that Blanco White was not, in his later years, always 
sustained by the high hope expressed in his own poem’ leads one 
to think that the correspondent’s knowledge of Blanco White is 





in 1845, and probably the occasion for the oted, or 
pens cn + ie magazine articles it called forth, would 
have shown him that the truth in regard to the changes of belief 
of White’s ‘ light-searching spirit’ from the Roman priesthood to. 
atheism, thence to the Church of England, thence to Unitarianism; 
thence to rationalism, thence to a materialism that denied the im- — 








mortality of the soul (Autobiography, 1845, III. p. 38), rests on no~' ~~ 


mere supposition derived from the poem. ; 
And is there any ‘ high hope’ expressed in the sonnet? It seems. _ 
to me rather the expression of the agnosticism that was the author’s 
habit of mind at the time that the sonnet was written, the same ~ 
essential thought as in the lines, written some years before his 
death :—‘ I hope to die full of confidence that no evil awaits me; 


-but any picture whatever of a future life distresses me. ‘I feel as 


if eternal existence was already an insupportable burden laid upom — 
my soul. 1 have never felt any horror of annihilation; I will not — 
oe i even by wishes to my God; but I would take it at his. 
ands without complaint.’ (Autobiography, II. p. 323.) Blanco. 
White’s only other sonnet, however, does express more. decide® ~~ 
hope, and as it is not as generally accessible as its more celebrated 
fellow, you may be able to spare space for it. It is entitled ‘Om 
Hearing Myself for the First Time Called an Old Man, A2t.50.”" 
. Ages have rolled within my breast, though yet 
Not nigh the bourn to fleeting man assigned : 
Yes; old—alas how spent the struggling mind 
Which at the noon of life is fain to set. 
My dawn and evening have so closely met 
“That men the shades of night begin to find 
Darkening my brow ; and heedless, not unkind, 
Let the sad warning drop, without regret 


Gone Youth ! had I thus missed thee, nor a hope 
Were left of thy return beyond the tomb, 
I could curse life :—But glorious is the scope 
Of an immortal soul !—Oh Death, thy gloom,— 
Short, and already tinged with coming light, 
Is to the Christian but a Summer's night. 


As to praise is always.more pleasant than to blame, I gladly state, 
on the other hand, that the explanation as to how, through the 
carelessness of Coleridge, the sonnet first appeared in print without 
the consent of the author, seems to me a genuine contribution to. 
‘Blanco White literature.’ On its face it bears evidence of its 
probability. 

A word in closing as to the substitution of ‘flower’ for ‘fly’ in, 
the eleventh line. The desirability of such an improvement was. 
suggested to Mr. Main by the Rev, Dean Perceval Graves in a letter, 
an extract from which is printed in the notes tothe ‘ Treasury’ (p. ~ 
399); but though he approved the reading, Mr. Main’s purpose for- 
bade his adopting it in his book, Mr. Sharp, however, in his v6k 
ume changed the reading to that proposed by Dean Graves, sayingy 
in a note, ‘I have ventured on an important alteration of the ac~ 
cepted text, an alteration which every commentator has yearned to. 
make—or ought to have so yearned. Honor to whom honor is due, ~~ - 
and if the alteration is important, it is worth noting that Ralph ae 
Waldo Emerson printed the sonnet with this emendation in 
‘ Parnassus,’ which appeared five years before Mr. Main’s book and 
twelve years before Mr. Sharp’s. As Emerson tells us that his. 
‘ Parnassus’ ‘ took its origin from an old habit of copying any poem 
or lines that interested me into a blank-book,’ it is probable that 
the change suggested itself to him when he was copying the poem. 
Can anyone refer me to an earlier appearance of the line with this. 
alteration ? Wm. DALLAM ARMES. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Nov. 19, 1889. 


Music 


MR. AND MRS. FRANCIS KORBAY began a series of concerts of ' 
an extremely interesting character in Chickering Hall on Tuesday ». 


evening. They intend to glean the song and pianoforte literature-> be : 


of the last five hundred years, presenting characteristic examples. 
in chronological succession. At the first recital Mr. Korbay intro- 
duced songs by the French tronvéres Chatelain de Coucy and Guil- 
laume de Machault ; a penitential song by Tannhauser, the Austrian. 
knight and minstrel around whose name has been woven one of the- 
most beautiful-and significant legends of all time; and two Ger- 
man minnelieder, besides other songs of less historical interest. As. 
evidence of the productions of the romantic spirit in music ata 
time when vue solos, either with or without accompaniments,. 
were scarcely recognized as belonging to musical art, the songs. 
were interesting, but only one was really beautiful—a minne-song- 
of the sixteenth century. Mrs. Korbay gave an exposition of the- 
beginning of the sonata in striking specimens by Scarlatti and 















































































































































er and appended some short characteristic pieces by Couperin 
-and Rameau. Two of Mr. Korbay’s , both possessed of 
musical gifts and graces, Mrs, Charles E. Tracy (”ée Bigelow), 
“soprano, and Miss Bessie Stillman, contralto, assisted and added to 
the interest of the occasion. Their selections were a duet, ‘Dal 
‘tuo soglio luminoso,’ by Leonardo Leo (1694-1742), and an aria for 
‘soprano, ‘ Un certo non so che,’ by Antonio Vivaldi. Their efforts 
weflected much credit upon their instructor. 

A Society has been formed, in Bonn, for the purpose of honor- 
‘ing the memory of Beethoven, by withdrawing the house in which 
‘he was born from common uses, and setting it apart as a memorial 
* to his genius. Joachim is its Honorary President, and among the 
honorary members are the most distinguished of living composers, 
as well as Prince Bismarck and Count Moltke. The house has 


The chamber in which Beethoven’s eyes first saw the 


_ _ light is said to be still in its original condition. In this house the 


_ “Society purposes to collect the various editions of the master’s com- 
positions, books which have him for their subject, manuscripts, au- 
*tographs, portraits, and other relics. In: this city a committee, com- 
lope of the Hon, Carl Schurz, Theodore Thomas, William Stein- 

“way, Oswald Ottendorfer, Jesse Seligman, E. Naumburg, H. E. 
Krehbiel, Edmund C. Stanton, and George William Curtis, has un- 
-dertaken the direction of a concert of Beethoven’s music to be 
es in Steinway Hall on Sunday, Dec. 15, at 8 P.M. (the'eve of 

118th anniversary of his birth), of which.the gross proceeds are 
‘to be devoted to the fund of the Beethoven House Society, in Bonn. 
The orchestra will comprise 100 members of the Philharmonic So- 
Feo: Theodore Thomas and Metropolitan Opera House bands. 

r, Thomas will be the conductor, and the soloists will be Frau 
Lilli Lehmann, Herr Kalisch, and Mr. Victor Herbert, violoncellist. 
The male chorus of the German Liederkranz will also take part. 

- The program will consist of the overture to Goethe’s ‘Egmont,’ the 
choruses ‘ Die Himmel Riihmen’ and ‘ Vesper’; the song ‘ Ade- 
aide’ ; violoncello solo, Adagio from the music to ‘ Prometheus’ ; 
scene.and air from ‘Fidelio’ (‘ Abscheulicher!’); chorus of pris- 
-oners, from ‘ Fidelio,’ and Symphony in C minor, No. 5. 


The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 

ALTHOUGH the Barye exhibition is to remain open till Jan. 15, 
‘there is no falling-off in the daily attendance. This is gratifying ; 
yet itis natural, too, for the loan exhibition at the American Art 
“Galleries is not a thing to be enjoyed and exhausted at a glance: a 
«dozen visits leave enough still to be seen to justify one in going back 
again and again. Such a display of paintings and bronzes is not 
‘to be seen often in a lifetime. 


—A mezzotint of the portrait of Washington painted for Congress 
by C. W. Peale in 1779 —one of the three copies known to exist to- 
~day—furnishes the owner, Mr. William S. Baker, with the text for 
‘an interesting paper in a recent number of Zhe Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography. 

—Mr. Ernest Rhys writes from London to the Boston 7ran- 
-script of what ‘ promises to be one of the most striking books of 
the present season. This is Mr. Joseph Pennell’s long-expected 
* Pen-Drawing and Pen-Draughtsmen,’ which will be delighting the 
*book-lovers within three days of the despatch of these notes. . . . 
The book will probably do for pen-drawing what Mr. P. G. Hamer- 
*ton’s book on etching and etchers did, causing so unique a revival 
of that characteristic nineteenth century art.’ ‘A much wider field 
“of art is touched in the memorial of the Glasgow Exhibition, just 
corggeeg “A Century of Artists”—a most sumptuously got-up 

where plates and letter-press are alike delightful. Those 

who know anything of Mr. W. E. Henley as an art critic as well as 

, 2 poet will be glad to have such a collection of little essays on art 

‘and artists as this book affords.’ Mr. Pennell’s book has just been 
‘éssued by Macmillan & Co. : 








London Letter 


THE PRESENT is quite ¢4e time of year for reading and theatre- 
mgoing among us Londoners—among such of us at least, as love 
reading and theatre-going.. We are having our fill of new books 
sand new plays during these ‘ dull, November days ’—which by-the- 
way, are remarkably little ‘dull’ this year,—indeed, we have been 
enjoying such a wonderful ‘ St. Martin’s Summer’ that during last 

' week some of us were sitting out-of-doors working and reading for 
‘several hours each day. 

One of the books in my hand was Lady Dufferin’s charming and 
~excellently-appointed ‘Our Vice-Regal Life in India.’ Perhaps it 
‘may be taken for granted that asa literary effort these reminiscences 
‘would hardly have been quite so much run after (not a copy to be 





_ “been purchased and will be restored to what it was a century and a . 
» “quarter ago. 





‘had at Mudie’s one day) had the writer not been Lady 
‘but, on the other hand, no one but Lady Dufferin could 










rt ’ 
have written 
them. The whole is India from a unique point of view. We have 
had Warren Hastings’ India, and Lord Clive’s India (through the 
medium of Lord Macaulay’s spectacles); we have had Meadows- 
Taylor's India, not only in ‘Tara,’ and in the ‘ Confessions of a 
Thag,’ each inimitable and unassailable in its own line, but also his 
India in the account of his own magnificent, self-devoted life ; we 
have had one novel from a:less well-known pen—less-known than 
it ought to be,‘ The City of Sunshine,’ by Allardyce, which is brim- 
full of poetry and at the same time, I am told, strictly based on fact ; 
we have had the average military novel about India by the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands—(‘ The Dilemma’, by Col. Chesney, is 
perhaps the best of these),—but we have never before had presented 
to us the India of a vice-regal authoress. The key to the success 
of these experiences lies possibly in this. I may be enthusiastic, 
but I declare that ‘Our Vice-Regal Life in India’ is a most fasci- 
nating book, one of the most fascinating books of its kind I have 
ever come across. It is really. perfect in its breezy simplicity, its 
frank truthfulness, its absence of all self-consciousness and self- 
importance. 

In a certain volume of reminiscences by a still more exalted 
writer, we can all remember how pleasingly such sentences as the 
following fell upon the ear; ‘Our good, kind people were ‘all so 
glad to see us. . Everything so kindly and thoughtfully ar- 
ranged for us.’ The Queen of England never takes for granted 
the smallest effort of loyal affection: the Viceroy’s wife in India 
follows in the steps of her royal mistress. Every one who pays her 
a dutiful attention meets with gratitude; every little consideration 
is noted and recorded. With the spirits of a school-girl and the 
graceful appreciation of an intelligent woman, Lady Dufferin enjoys 
the romantic incidents and occupations of her daily life. She sees 
everything: notices everything: is as quick to spy out the jewels on 
a Maharajah’s buckle, and the mischief dancing in the black eyes 
of the Maharajah’s little son, as to record the glories of Nature at 
peace and the terrors of Nature at war. 

Every day, almost every hour of her life was charged with novelty 
and interest. She was no perfunctory hostess: those who received 
the vice regal hospitality met with the warmth of an English 
welcome as well as with the splendor of a native reception. She 
took pains about everything; was vexed with herself if anything 
went wrong; delighted and exhilarated if all went right. In the 
sports, pastimes, picnics (called by the natives ‘fool parties’) which 
run riot at gay Simla in its season, the then Viceroy’s party took no 
less active a share than in the more stately functions which de- 
manded their presence when Calcutta was the headquarters. Lady 
Dufferin went out to dinner with the native ladies—a mighty event 
for ¢hem/—and for these. festivities, with characteristic tact and 
delicacy of consideration, she and her daughters attired themselves 
in native costume. ‘Mine,’ she wrote on one occasion ‘was a most 
successful arrangement. The sarz (robe) was lovely, being made of 
a sort of silk muslin with silver border, and I submitted myself 
entirely to the hands of a native costumer, so that when I was 
finished I found myself in a very pretty and cool costume. We 
also put on a little extra jewelry, which was lent us.’ Which was 
lent us! Great lady as she was, the Viceroy’s wife had not gems 
sufficient to cope with her gorgeous entertainers, and quietly records 
the fact. A little lesson for some of us, here. On the special occa- 
sion for which this loan was needed, we have a most graphic ac- 
count of the feast, which space forbids detailing. Lady Dufferin 
was seated by herself in state at one end of the table, with a red 
velvet pillow at her back, and complimented on the ease with which 
she managed to eat her dinner ‘seated like Buddha ona mat.’ One 
of her compliments that she ‘ looked like a Hindoo goddess’ would 
not — S convey to us the impression intended. 

Of all that Lady Dufferin did for the native women of India, of 
the untiring zeal with which she promoted their interests, of the 
persistent energy with which she maintained their rights, and of the 
ability and prudence with which she turned every opportunity to 
account on their behalf, this is no place to speak. It is not from 
her own lips that we learn what she struggled for, protested against, 
and achieved. Her name will long be gratefully remembered as a 
champion of the oppressed ones of her own sex, to whom she held 
out so efficient a helping hand that it may well be that the refor- 
mation of zenana life in India will owe still more in the future 
than it does even in the present to the exertions of one who is a 
truly gifted and philanthropic lady. 

A volume of a very different order is Mr. G. Aitken’s Life of 
Richard Steele. This is a solemn, painstaking, worthy compilation, 
the perusal of which, to one fresh from Lady Dufferin’s lively pages, 
affects the mental palate somewhat as the other palate might be 
affected if required to go back a course or two at the dinner-table. 

Having reached the light, delicate, tempting end of the menu, it is 
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feel the appetite provoked anew 


difficult to ya less piquant dce 
de résistance. Besides whch. we do end know a 8 deal 
about poor Dick Steele. He entered into so many other lives, and 


those lives were such notable and prominent ones, that we have 
him pretty well at all points before us. From Johnson, from 
Addison, from Swift, from anybody and everybody whose name 
has survived that jovial period of wits and coffee-houses, we have 
contributions anent Steele which have always been, like other con- 
tributions, ‘thankfully received’; and while perhaps the few touches’ 
in ‘Esmond’ have done as much as anything to stamp the man 
upon the memory, there have not been wanting other and fuller 
delineations. Steele’s was not an uncommon character. The man 
who is ‘no one’s enemy but his own’ is still in our midst, and 
though it may be said that nevertheless his genius was what dis- 
tinguished him, the reply to this is that it is less as a genius than 
as a character that his present biographer portrays him. As a 
volume of reference, however, or as a mine of information for any 
who really desire to know all the ins and outs of Steele's up-and- 
down, hand-to-mouth life, Mr. Aitken’s memoir may be recom- 
mended. ; 

Miss Agnes Giberne is once more on her own ground in ‘ Ocean 
in Air’ (Messrs. Seeley & Co.) an unpretending but most satisfactory 
little work of the same order as her ever popular ‘ Sun, Moon, and 
Stars.’ This is science that ‘he who runs may read.’ This is the 
book we want above all others for our boys and girls at the present 
day. None but could understand it had they but the most ordinary 
intelligence. It is exquisitely easy of comprehension, if I may so 
speak ; it abounds in telling and appropriate anecdote ; it is charm- 
ingly illustrated : it isthoroughly well and zxzerestingly printed and 
paragraphed. On this latter point I lay a great stress with books 
of this class, especially for the young. They take up such a volume, 
we will say, more or less reluctantly ; take it up to please parent or 
— or because it has been given to them (N.B. If it has 

een given as a birthday present they owe it a grudge) ; therefore 
they are biassed in a manner beforehand. If, then, small close print, 
well filled in, be presented to their already rueful eyes, they will 
never read a line of it they can avoid. On the other hand, if, as in 
‘ Ocean in Air,’ there are cheerful breaks, pleasantly wide spaces, 
lots of stopping-places, and short, compact sentences all through, 
I defy any youthful reader not to be drawn on insensibly towards 
the discovery that something really good has been obtained. You 
will not pout, and make faces over ‘Ocean in Air,’ boys and girls: 
you may believe me, for I know, and I don’t love dry books myself. 
And now hear what a learned Oxford Professor and a Fellow of 
the Royal Society has to say about it: ‘From my professional 
position at the University,’ writes Dr. Pritchard, ‘ it is my misfortune 
to observe and deplore avery large and mischievous amount of the 
suppression of natural curiosity, and a géneral absence of a knowl- 
edge and love of Nature, which I take to be the necessary consequence 
of the modern style of education when pushed, as it often is, to ex- 
treme. . . . It is here that I think this little volume, with its multitu- 
dinous and interesting peeps into the nature of things around us, may 
become signally useful. I would place it in the hands of the boys 
of upper forms of the school, and encourage them to read it as an 
amusement and for a change of pursuit under the hope that the 
pleasant and varied information it contains might find a response not 
reachable by the ordinary routine of school-life. What I have 
here indicated as serviceable for boys is at least equally so for girls. 
. A casual remark here and there will probably touch chords 
within the mind which, once so touched, will never cease to vibrate, 
and lead to trains of thought and occupation at once harmonious 
and beneficent.’ 

L. B. WALFORD. 





Boston Letter 


I HEAR THAT ‘Looking Backward’ reached its largest single 
day’s sale last Friday, when 4300copies were disposed of. Whether 
this advance, which is more than double the average daily sale, 
that has now climbed up to 2000, was due to the stimulating effect 
of Thanksgiving Day, I shall not presume to decide, but it is a 
notable fact in the onward movement of a book of which 215,000 
copies have been sold. This is exclusive of the German edition. 
Another curious circumstance connected with ‘ Looking Backward ’ 
is that the book scarcely sold at all during the first year of its publi- 
cation. Its phenomenal popularity is perhaps best illustrated by 
comparing it with that of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ It was thought 
extraordinary that in the five years following its publication that 
story sold in the United States to the extent of 500,000 copies. 
When the character of the two books is considered, the success of 
the later one is the more remarkable. Mrs. Stowe’s novel was 
aflame with appeals to the emotions, and its story of human suffer- 
ing roused the sympathy of thousands for whom the ordinary novel 
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‘had no interest. Mr. Bellamy’s romance, from its distinctive econo~ 
mic character, has none of the power over the feelings which is ex- 
acted by a great novel of passion. 
The success of ‘ Looking Backward 
of society people, do not need highly-wrought pictures of sociab 
evils to excite their interest in projects for eradicating them. Nor 
are they concerned about the practicability of a system of social and 


industrial reform which is presented to them in the garb of romance, ~ 


The fact that such a system is opposed to current doctrines of 
political economy only heightens their interest in it, doubtless be- 
cause of the failure of these doctrines to destroy the evils which, 
they deprecate, I suppose the imagination that is touched by- 
pictures of a governmental system of almost paternal industrialism. 
must be much more sensitive than that which requires a thrillin 
and pathetic story to excite it; but the change in the method o 
moving the sensibilities is a sign of the times that is emphasized by- 
the marvellous success of ‘ Looking Backward.’ 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are to publish about Jan. 1 ‘ Conversa< 
tions in a Studio,’ by William W. Story, in two volumes, in the style- 
of his poems and ‘Roba di Roma.’ . They contain bright and. 
thoughtful: conversations between an artist and his friend in a 
studio, in which art and literature are the principal topics discussed, 
There is a good deal of what may be called a high order of gossip. 
in these conversations, such as educated men like to indulge in, in 
familiar intercourse. Roman lore in art matters is naturally drawn 
upon for illustrations, the prices of pictures, and the way artists. 
were treated in ancient Rome, being considered, and there are very 
interesting and ingenious criticisms upon Shakspeare and language, 

Prof. G. Frederick Wright, author of ‘ The Ice Age,’ isto write th 


volume on Charles G. Finney, the noted revivalist, which the same 


firm are to bring out in the series of American Religious Leadérs.. 
Old New Yorkers will remember that the Chatham Street Theatre 
was bought and made into a church for him early in the ‘ thirties,” 
and that The Evangelist was established as an advocate of the re-- 
vival. He became, not long afterward, pastor of the Broadway- 
Tabernacle, which had been built expressly for him. But Finney- 
was much above the ordinary revival preacher, both in his ability 


and in his methods. The fact that he was Professor of History in © 


Oberlin College for forty years, and its President for five years, in— 
dicates his intellectual superiority, and in his revivals he relied on 
doctrinal preaching instead of animal excitement. 

‘ The North Shore Watch’ is the title of a volume of poetry which. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have in press. The author, Geo E. 
Woodberry, is favorably known to the public by his Life of Poe, 


but his modesty has prevented his poetical gifts from being so ~ 


widely appreciated. Readers of ‘My Country,’ in Zhe Atlantic 
for July, 1887, will be eager to read the forthcoming volume, which 
I understand consists chiefly of lyrics. The author's rank as one of 
the most intellectual of our younger poets is sustained in this book, 
which unites delicacy of sentiment with elevation of thought. 

To write the biography of a poet who was also a man of affairs, 
requires qualifications which are possessed in large measure. by the 
Hon. John Bigelow, whose Life of William Cullen Bryant is in the: 
press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. As the associate of the poet as. 
editor of The Evening Post (he was also the executor of his will), 
his facilities for knowing him were unrivalled, and his literary ex. 
perience has ensured the best use of his materials. The volume- 
will appear in the American Men-of-Letters Series. 

That is a suggestive title which D. Lothrop Co, give to what is. 
said to be a somewhat remarkable novel that they have in press—. 
‘The Catholic Man.’ The author, Mrs. Lawrence Turnbull, a sis- 
ter of Grace Denio Litchfield, is a Baltimore lady, and her story is, 
one of contrasted natures ‘and waning institutions. ‘Those Rae~ 
burn Girls,’ another story in the press of this firm, is by-Mrs. Raf~ 
faensberger, who has written excellent stories for young women. 
The book shows how much can be done by self-helping girls, and 
the facts on which it is based are understated in this narrative of 
their achievements. . 

The breakfast given to Dr. Amelia B. Edwards by the New Eng- 
land Woman’s Press Association at the Parker House, Friday, was. 
a most enjoyable affair, the array of notable women being remark- 


able, and the guest of the occasion bearing her honors with quiet” 


grace and dignity. Her recognition of the influence exerted by 
‘newspaper women ’ in this country was appreciated by the nu- 
merous members of the craft present, who were well represented by- 
Mrs. Sallie Joy White, the President of the Association. Among: 
the distinctively literary women I noticed Mrs. Louise Chandler- 
Moulton, who read a charming poem in honor of Miss Edwards, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, Miss Sarah Orne Jewett, Mrs. 
James T. Fields, Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, Miss Lucy Larcom an@ 
Mrs. Grace A. Oliver. 

Miss Agnes Repplier, whose delightful A¢/antzc essays have re~ 
vived what seemed to be a lost art, is receiving marked attention im 


* shows that in the progress. } 


























































































































































ssocial and pepe circles during her visit-to Boston as the guest of 
Miss Abby L. Alger. : 
* Asolando,’ the new volume by Robert Browning, announced for 
lication on Dec. 13, will contain thirty poems never been printed 
re, 


BosTON, Dec. 2, 1889. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 





Reading for Women 
[New Orleans 7imes-Democrat] 


WHILE Henry James has spoken of ‘the feminization of litera- 
ture,’ O. B. Bunce, in THE CRITIC, alludes to ‘the almost entire 
disappearance of the distinctively woman’s novel,’ and says that, 
__ though women stili form the majority of novel-readers, ‘this 

ial catering’to their domestic tastes has ceased.’ - 

b if this were so, it would be but a return to original conditions. 

It is only within a comparatively recent period that feminine pre- 
dilections have been consulted at all in literary matters. Addison, 
in The Spectator, announced his benevolent intention of taking ‘ the 
4adies’ under his especial intellectual protection, and of culling from 
the best authors such passages as might prove both agreeable and 
instructive tothem. ‘ Most books being calculated for male read- 
ers,’ he added, such a work became all the more necessary. Steele, 
however, in the guise of some imaginary fair correspondent, did not 
altogether coincide with these views, and expressed a fear lest they 
might tend toward ‘ making our sex scholars.’ Swift sneered at the 

entle Spectator, and signified a contemptuous willingness to let 

ddison ‘fazr sex zt to the world’s end,’ without either aid or inter- 
ference from him. : 

For those were the days when woman was regarded as a pretty 
ene. made to be broken, yet railed at for her brittleness—a 

utterfly whose light wings must be speedily tarnished —a painted 
weather cock of which nothing better was to be expected than that 
it would veer this way and that, as the wind blew. Coarsely flat- 
tered as a goddess, or coarsely execrated-as a siren or harpy, as 
moods changed, there seemed to be, in their manner of regarding 
her, no golden mean of commonsense and justice. When Richard- 
son addressed himself to a feminine audience, he was finely scoffed 
at for so doing. The mild-mannered printer, drinking tea in an 
~ arbor,surrounded by a select circle of gentle admirers, to whom he 
x ges from whatever novel he was engaged upon, was made 
_ the butt of endless ridicule. He was accused of appealing only to 
+ old maids and dowagers—a heinous offence, in that robust age. It 
must be owned that his entire lack of humor often makes his 
~ “printed expressions of opinion laughable, and he offers limitless 

Scope to parody and burlesque. Yet, in his prosy and longwinded 
sway. he was working to improve the position of women, and in the 

idst of his allegorical twaddle about ‘ the banks of discretion, the 
proud waves of passion, the trees of resolution, the shrubs of cau- 
tious fear, and the hills of credulous hope,’ we can plainly perceive 
that his ideas on the subject are sound and just. 

_ Gradually, with the passage of years, a class of literature arose 
manufactured chiefly by women for women. Not only did it arise, 
_ but it still flourishes in the land. Can Mr. Bunce beignorant of the 

~_ host of writers who address themselves to a feminine clienzdle ? 
=. Miss Yonge still lives and wields her pen. _Mrs. Whitney’s fiction, 

_ + With its mingling of religion, domestic economy and love-making, 
=>’ cannot be intended for the edification of male readers. Miss 

*... Phelps attacks most subjects from a purely feminine standpoint, and 
~~ has often given expression to a fine contempt for the obtuse sex. 
For example, in ‘ The Story of Avis,’ the husband of the heroine 
_ makes energetic objections to scorched oatmeal and muddy coffee. 
ad Bruised in spirit, Avis goes forth to wander on the seashore, and 
~ - .commune with her grief in solitude. Her husband follows her, and 
~~ Says apologetically, ‘Forgive me Avis,—I wasa brute.’ ‘No!’ she 
flashes back at him—‘you are only a man!’ Rosa Nouchette 

~ Cary's artless tales of lovely governesses; fascinating amateur 
~... dress-makers ; ‘ Wee Wifies’ who flee from home for wild, roman- 
_ tic reasons ;.and young heiresses who masquerade as genteel pau- 
"pers, so that they may be loved for their intrinsic worth, surely do 
not belong to the literature sup to furnish masculine mental 
— pabulum. And the ‘Duchess ‘—the sprightly ‘ Duchess ’—is she 
‘not the delight of girls in their teens? it time and space served, we 

might lengthen the list indefinitely. 

_ As for the changes time has wrought in the character of the 
literary matter published periodically, it is the result of an improve- 
‘ment in the standard of general taste, irrespective of sex. But there 
. are still periodicals that address themselves exclusively to women. 
Harper's Bazar, aside from its record of fashions, is actuated in 
its choice.of serial and short stories and other articles by a desire 
__ to cater. to feminine tastes. The name of Zhe Home Maker indi- 
__ ‘cates its tendency ; and there are many less important weekly and 












monthly publications that supply information supposed to be useful 











in woman's domestic kingdom. 

Then, too, the Sunday newspapers do. not neglect the fascinating 
sex. The page devoted to their doings and sayings and thinkings is 
fairly eruptive with illustrations; om thereon, we may view the 
athletic girl from many standpoints,—fencing for dear life, with 
mask and foil and buckskin breastplate; riding; driving; wielding 
the racket ; skimming -—; upon a bicycle; rowing with almost 
professional skill,—and so forth, The artistic girl’s smearing in 
pigments is duly set forth, as well as the strumming of the musical 
girl upon whatever instrument of torture chances to be in vogue; 
the desk at which the literary girl prepares those lucubrations which 
make the editor shudder and turn pale; and the ‘ Russian icon’ 
beneath which the religious girl kneels to say her prayers in the 
most correct and fashionable manner. 

The ‘gowns’ of the ‘smart’ girl are old-established favorites, 
Beauty in the Russian bath is another subject that never palls,—like- 
wise, the intemperate habits and gambling propensities of fashion- 
able New York women. We are told, over and over again, of the 
manifold uses of the hairpin, until we are prepared to assert that 
the hairpin is mightier than the sword. The frugal housewife is 
taught to get up luxurious twenty-five-cent dinners, or the method 
of making home beautiful with Japanese fans, mantle hangings, 
bead portiéres, etc. The seeker for beauty is advised to improve 
her complexion with oil of vitriol and remove moles by fly-blister 
applications. Any woman in a holiday mood may learn how to 
procure a beautiful summer outfit for 99} cents—or thereabouts,— 
and the possibilities of a month by ‘ the verge of the sad-sounding 
sea,’ at small expense, are also made plain. An authority upon 
the latter subject says sagely: ‘It is amazing what a satisfactory 
wash of small articles one may manage in the dish-pan!’ These 
are the prodigies of economy. 

The stage, of course, is not forgotten. The shapeliness of the 
ballet girl is considered from several points of view, as well as the 
arduous training by which she acquired her aeonabing agility. 
Miss Melpomene McGlitter, being interviewed, tells us of her men- 
tal struggles in ‘composing’ the costumes that give her an excuse 
for being, and how her great brain and her lovely body are thereby 
prostrated. One ornament of light opera dotes on chocolate creams ; 
another relaxes her mind by toasting muffins; and the favorite 
occupation of a third is watching her pet lizards disport themselves 
in the sunshine. Heroic creatures! Ennobling pursuits! Let 
us hope that they may long continue to elevate the stage. 

Clearly, Mr. Bunce. does not keep a sharp eye upon current 
reading-matter, or he would not fancy that the feminine population 
is being neglected. Should any such oversight be made, he can 
er assured that they will’‘ speak up,’ and let the world know all 
about it. 


Notes 


COUNT EMILE DE K&RATRY, who is to be the guest of Ameri- 
can men-of-letters at Delmonico’s on Saturday, was born at Paris 
in 1832, and comes from an old family of Brittany. His father, a 
literary man, was in political life, and was one of those who offered 
the French crown to King Louis Philippe in 1830. Count Emile 
served as a cavalry officer in the French Army, and took part in 
the campaigns of the Crimea, Algeria and Mexico. He was elected 
under the Second Empire a member of the French Assembly (1868 
~-70), representing Brittany, as his father previously had done, and 
was made a member of the National Government of Defense as 
Préfet of Police of Paris during a part of the siege. Later, he was 
commander-in-chief of the forces in Brittany (60,000 men), and dur- 
ing the government of M. Thiers he was Préfect of Toulouse, Mar- 
seilles and Lyons. He has since retired from public life and devoted 
his time to literature, having written the following books: ‘ The 
Rise and Fall of the Emperor Maximilian: A Narrative of the 
Mexican Empire,’ ‘The Contre-Guerilla in Mexico,’ ‘Life of 
Sultan Mourad,’ ‘Revolution of the 4th of September,’ ‘ The 
Army of Brittany,’ and ‘ Military and Political Souvenirs.’ The 
Count is a prominent contributor to ‘Figaro,’ and a member 
of the Société des Gens de Lettres. His mission in this country is 
to further the cause of International Copyright between France and 
the United States, and he comes as the official delegate of leading 
societies of French authors, publishers and others, with the recom- 
mendation of the French Government ; and it is to express symipa- 
thy with the growing sentiment on this subject in France that he is 
to be received by American authors and publishers. . 


—In his Message to Congress, President Harrison says: ‘The 
subject of an International Copyright has been frequently com- 
mended to the attention of Congress by my predecessors. The 
enactment of such a law would be eminently wise and just.’ 














_ —Seribner’s Magazine will be enlarged in January, and a de- 
"partment added to it. ‘The Point of View’ will afford ‘an oppor- 
tunity to the best writers for a brief and familiar discussion of sub- 
jects of both passing and permanent interest.’ In the January 
number the subjects are ‘The Barye Exhibition,’ ‘ Thackeray's 
Life,’ ‘ Social Life in Print,’ and ‘ The French as Artists.’ 
—The Presbyterian and Reformed Review, a religious quarterly 
-designed totake the place of the late Presbyterian Review, will 
make its first appearance about Jan. 1, with articles by President 
Patton of Princeton, Dr. Shedd, and others. The prospectus states 
‘that an ‘ effort will be made to avoid subjects that are divisive or 
not calculated to advance the interests of religion, or the principles 
‘of the churches represented in the editorial association.” The sig- 
‘natures to this announcement are as follows: B. B. Warfield, 
‘Princeton; Wm. G. T. Shedd, New York ; Ransom B. Welch, Au- 
‘burn; Wm. H. Jeffers, Allegheny ; S. M. Woodbridge, New Bruns- 
wick ; Talbot W. Chambers, New York; John DeWitt, Chicago ; 
E. D. Morris, Cincinnati; Wm. Alexander, San Francisco. The 
Review will be published by A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New York. 


—Mr. Howells’s Christmas farce this year, ‘The Albany Depot,’ 
illustrated by Smedley, will appear in Harper's Weekly on Dec. 
11. ‘The Christmas Fairies of Magnificent Avenue,’ by John R. 
‘Coryell, illustrated by C. D. Gibson, will be the feature of the 
ae People on Dec. 10, The Christmas Bazar will be pub- 
fished -on the 13th, with contributions from Mary E. Wilkins, 
Marion Harland, Mrs. Spofford and Hezekiah Butterworth. 

—James G. Blaine, Chauncey M. Depew, Andrew Carnegie, 
‘Lord Randolph Churchill and John Wanamaker, writing in Santa 
Claus next year, will tell the boys and girls of America what they 
think has made the United States great. They do so in that jour- 
mal’s Story of Columbus Series. 


—Prof. Boyesen writes a story for boys, ‘ The Nixy’s Strain,’ for 
the Thanksgiving double number of Zhe Youth's Companion, and 
‘Hezekiah Butterworth tells a tale of the coygtes of New Mexico; 
Adelaide D. Roliston tells a Thanksgiving story; Sara Lee writes 
-of ‘ Siam and Its Royal White Elephant ;’ and ‘Grandpa Fenton’s 
Andirons’ support a contribution from Erasius Osgood. Even the 
youngest readers are provided for with pictures, puzzles, etc. 


—A volume of ‘ Harvard Studies in Classical Philology,’ edited 
‘by a committee of the classical instructors of the University, will 
be published at once. It is expected that a volume of about 200 
octavo pages will be issued each year. The contributors will be, 
for the most part, instructors or graduates, hut contributions from 
other scholars will not be absolutely excluded. Editorial Corre- 
spondence should be addressed to Prof. James B. Greenough, Prof. 
john Williams White, or Prof. F. D. Altn, Cambridge, Mass. 
Subscriptions may be sent to Ginn & Co., htre or in London, or to 
‘Otto Harrassowitz, Leipzig. 

—Mr. Mallock’s ‘In an Enchanted Island,’ is a book on Cyprus, 
an island where life, though primitive, is rot precisely Arcadian, 
‘since murder, even under British rule, is an everyday offence, 


—M. Francisque Sarcey announces his decision not to apply for 
admission to the French Academy, to succeed the late Emile 
om His reason for declining is that.a candidature would 
probably give grounds for doubting the absolute disinterestedness 
of his dramatic criticisms, as there are a doen dramatic authors in 
the Academy. 


—At the annual meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society in 
Philadelphia last week, Dr. H. H. Furness delivered the address of 
reception, and valuable papers were read by Dr. D. G. Brinton, Dr. 
Franz Boaz of Worcester, Prof. Kitridge and W. W. Newell of 

. Cambridge, the Rev. Edward F. Wilson of Sault Sainte Marie, 
‘Canada, Dr. Mooney of the Ethnological Bureau at Washington, 
and others. The membership of the Society has been increased 
by seventy-five additions, and it is proposed to establish a local 
‘branch society in Philadelphia. 

—The ‘Great Writers’ volume to be published in January isa 
‘biography of Balzac, by Frederick Wedmore. 


—The number of tickets printed for the series of free Saturday 
prenay Bipasha at Columbia College is limited. Applications 
should be.addressed to Acting President Drisler or the Register of 
the College. We note the subjects of special literery interest : Dec. 
28, ‘The Relation of the Higher Education of Women and Litera- 
ture in America,’ L. J. B. Lincoln; Jan. 4, ‘Shakspere and Cor- 
meille,’ Prof. Adolphe Cohn; March 1, ‘Emerson as an English 
Writer,’ Prof. T. W. Hunt; March 8, ‘ Methods of Education,’ Dr. 
B. O'Connor; March 15, ‘Words and their Abuse, from Philo- 
logical, Rhetorical, and Moral View- points,’ ag? | D. Quacken- 
bos ; March 22 and 29, ‘The Poetic Edda,’ Prof. Charles Sprague 


Smith ; April 5, ‘Swinburne and the Later Lyrists,’ Prof. H. H. 





Boyesen; April 12, ‘George Eliot and the English Novel,’ Prof. Hi 
H. Boyesen ; April 19, ‘Shakspere’s Dramatic Construction : “ The - 


Winter's Tale,” ’ Prof. T. R.. Price; April 26, ‘Shakspere’s Verse 
Construction,” Prof. T. R. Price; May 3, ‘ Athenian Days,’ Prof. 
A. C. Merriam. 

—‘ Alice in Wonderland’ Dodgson, known as ‘ Lewis Carroll,’ 
is about to publish ‘ Sylvie and Bruno.’ 


* —The Herald is responsible for the statement that the residence 


of the late Mr. S. L. M. Barlow, 1 Madison Avenue, at the south- — 


eastern corner of Madison Square, together with the adjoining 
two houses (one of them Mr. William H. Appleton’s), have been 
purchased for business purposes by a ans of publishers. The 
purchaser is really the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

—Wemyss Reid’s new weekly, The Speaker, and the illustrated 
Daily Graphéc, will make their first appearance in London on Jan, 4, 

—The number of readers in the reading-rooms of the British 
Museum in 1888 was 188,432, an average of 620 a day, and the 
number of books supplied to them 1,950,060. This does not in- 
clude students who consulted the reference library. , 


—The Superintendent of Census, Mr. Robert P. Porter, announr 


ces that ‘any lists of private schools, no matter how brief, or names — 


of single schools, no matter how humble, open in any part of the 
present school year, with the address of the principal teacher of 
each, will be of assistance to this office.’ 

—The Association of Collegiate Alumnz is desirous of establish- 
ing a European fellowship, to be held each year by that woman 


college graduate who shows herself to be most ae of re+ » 


ceiving it, the award to be made by a committee appointed by the 
Association. Nearly enough annual subscriptions have already 
been received from the alumnz themselves to. start the project, but 
they desire to collect a fund of $10,000 in order to put it on a perma- 
nent basis. Contributions may be sent to Mrs. C. L. Franklin, 
1400 Linden Avenue, Baltimore. 


—M. Paul Masson proposes to publish in the Revue Bleue trans- 
lations of all of Hawthorne's short stories. He began the series on 
Nov. 16 with * La Fiancée du Shaker.’ 

—Gebbie & Co. have published a useful little volume on Shak- 
speare, entitled ‘Compendium and Concordance of Shakspeare’s 

orks.’ It contains an historical introduction and summary of 
each play, a good concordance, full list of characters, etc., and is il- 
lustrated with numerous engravings by Howard. 

—Marshal MacMahon’s memoirs, now ready for the press, will 
be printed for private circulation only, the edition being limited, it 
is said, to twenty copies. 


—Prof. Robert Patterson of Sewickley, Pa., one of the editors of ~ 


The Presbyterian Banner since 1864, and author of ‘ The Book of 
Mormons’ and a ‘ History of the Log College,’ died of paralysis on 
Nov. 29, at the age of sixty-eight. 
Mormonism. 

—Two illustrated volumes by Nathaniel P. Langford of St. Paul, 
entitled ‘ Vigilante Days and Ways; or, The Pioneers of.the Rockies,’ 
are announced by the J. G. Cupples Pub’g Co. of Boston. 


—The late W. D. O’Connor’s statement that Richard Grant 
White at the end of his life regarded Shakspeare ‘ with despite and 
loathing’ and died a convert to the Baconian theory, is answered 
in po Bande by Mr. Stanford White: 

It hardly seems necessary to contradict such a statement as that which 
you bring to my notice in the late W. D. O’Connor’s book. My father 
was so impatient of the absurdity of the so-called Baconian theory that 
he felt ashamed of himself in paying attention to it in print. His wor- 
ship of Shakspeare continued until the day of his death, as did his ad- 
miration for. Bacon, and if he had any ‘despite and loathing’ in the 
matter at all, it was surely only for those who so foolishly attempt to 
saddle the work of one upon the other. 

—At Sotheby's sales-rooms in London were exhibited last month 
manuscripts of Carlyle, George Eliot, Charles Lamb, Poe, Shelley, 
Voltaire, Bach, Washington Irving, Dr. Johnson, Lord Nelson, 
Washington, Wellington, Bonaparte, Beaconsfield, .Thackeray, 
Dickens, Burke, Dr. Watts, Talleyrand and Southey ; also, thirty- 
one pages of Lord Lytton’s manuscript, giving the history of the 
Lytton family, and several pages from Keats’s memorandum-book, 
’ —In London first editions of Goldsmith are becoming scarce. 
For ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield ’ (1766) $375 was recently asked. 

—The invasion of the Japanese language by an army of words 
which are the bearers of new ideas, has compelled the making of a 
special pocket-dictionary for English and American students of 
this tongue. J. H. Gubbins of Tokio has issued through Triibner 
& Co., London, Part I. (A to J) of his scholarly ‘ Dictionary of Chi- 
nese-Japanese Words.’ No student of er nae can do with- 
out this clearly printed and thoroughly satisfactory little book, 


He was a bitter opponent of / 
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—Balzac’s ‘ Chouans’ has been turned into English for the first ' 
time by George Saintsbury, and published by Nimmo as the first 
volume of a beautifully illustrated historical series. The second 
volume contains Prosper Merimée’s ‘Chronicle of the Reign of 
Charles IX.’ 


—The late Miss Mary A. Brigham was for twenty-six years 
Principal of Prof. West's well-known Brooklyn Heights Seminary, 
and not of Packer Institute, as inadvertently stated in these col- 
umns. 


—A translation into German of a large part of Walt Whitman’s 
works, by Mr. T. W. Rolleston, is said to have been favorably re- 
ceived in Germany. 


—The Philadelphia Press says that, ye ago, when Thomas 
Hughes was in this country, the head of the house of Lippincott 
showed him over the Philadelphia ‘ establishment, the visit coming 
to an end with this contretemps: y 

‘Now, Mr. Hughes, I want to show you one of our greatest publica- 
tions—Allibone’s Dictionary, It contains some information about every 
author of any account in England and America. Now let us see, forex- 
ample, what it says about Mr. Thomas Hughes.’ So he turned to H. 

and, lo ! the name of the author of ‘Tom Brown’s School-Days’ wasn’t 
there. 

—It'seems that besides the $1,000,000 worth of stock which 
Messrs. Routledge retain in the stock-company organized from the 
firm of Geo. Routledge & Sons, $375,000 of 5 per cent. first mort- 
gage debentures are offered to the public. 

—The bindery and storerooms of T. Y. Crowell & Co., the pub- 
lishers, were destroyed by the disastrous fire in Boston last week. 
Fortunately all the orders sent in by the firm’s travellers had already 
been filled, or were capable of being completed at their Astor 
Place branch in this city. A new home has already been chosen, 
and the firm will resume work with better facilities than ever be- 
fore. 


—‘ Fact, Fancy, and Fable,’ ‘a new handbook for ready reference 
on subjects commonly omitted from cyclopedias,’ compiled by 
Henry Frederic Reddall, is issued by A. C.McClurg & Co. 

—lIn the Havemeyer collection of books, which has been placed 
‘on sale with Mr. J. W. Bouton, are included a fine lot of specially 
illustrated works and fine-art books, A volume bound by Zaehns- 
‘dorf contains portraits, letters, drawings, etc., relating to Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, some of the drawings being by Sir T..Lawrence, 
Westall and Hogarth; and autographs of Sheridan, Moore, Lord 
Nelson and others. A similar collection of Burns relics is ina 
binding by Riviere. A manuscript Latin Bible, with miniature 
portraits, illuminated initials and floral borders is in the finest style 
of the early Renaissance. A Pigoneket Book of Hours is in old 
red morocco. There is a ‘Decamerone’ with the engravings after 
Eisen, Gravedt and Boucher. The manuscript of Campbell’s tragedy 
‘De Montfort,’ with notes in the handwriting of Mrs. Siddons, is in 
fine preservation. There is a long list of Cruikshank books in good 
bindings ; and a complete set of Gould’s great works on the birds 
of Great Britain, of Asia, on the humming-birds, the trogans, the 
toucans, the American partridges, and the Australian mammals— 
books never excelled, except by our own Audubon, for the beauty 
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of the colored plates and the accuracy of the descriptions. | The 
entire collection is worthy of examination by any bibliophile, no 
matter what class of books he may be interested in. 


The Free Parliament 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication, 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are 
requested to give the number of the question for convenience 
of ersatlek, 

QUESTIONS 
1508.—In a bit of poetry the verse = 
A form familiar and a face divine 
was termed a plagiarism. Will you kindly settle the question, and state 
the whereabouts of the original? 


CuIcaco, ILL. S. O. L. 


Publications Received 
Recairt of new publications is ack: ledged in this col: 


any work will depend upon itsinterest and importance. 
the publication ts issued in New York. 





Further notice on 
When no address is given 


Chi : A. C. McClurg & Co. 
seer cco: Maomilibe & Co. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

yt eeeee Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Abbot, em 4 Alexia. 75¢ : 
Buckheim, E. S. German Poetry for Beginners. soc 
Church, A. J. The Story of Early Britain. $1.50 
Cooley, W. Emmanuel. $1.50. . 
Dobson, Austin, Poems. 2vols. $4 .. Dodd, Mead & Co, 
Fausset, W. Y. The Student’s Cicero. $ Macmillan & Co. 
Theresa at San Domingo. Tr. by E. G. Magrath, 


$x. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co, 
Gilbert, G. H. The Poetry of Job. $x Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Holland, R. A. mocracy in the Church. 
J St. Louis: Woodward & Tiernan Printing Co. 
Ireland. A. William Hazlit. $1.50 


F. W: Co. 
Kempis, Thomas. The Imitation of Christ. ..A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
Kimball, H,M. Poems, $1.50... ...... ...... A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
Lamarks (The); or, Marriageable Women. soc.... Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co, 
Larcom, Lucy. A New England Girlhood. 75c Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Lawton, W. rom Three Dramas of Euripides. $1.50 Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Lindner, G. A. Empirical Psychology. Tr. by C. De Garmo. $1.10. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Mason, E. L. Hiero-Salem. $2 Boston: 
Masson, David. The Collected Writings of Thomas De Qiincey. s 
Macmillan & Co, 


Marsh, C. L. Coning S Oyster. $1.75 Chicago: A. C, McClurg & Co. 
Monkhouse, Cozmo. he Earlier English Water-Color Painters. $7.50. 
acmillan & Co, 

Moore, George. Mike Fletcher. soc. Minerva Pub. Co. 
Musical Moments: Short Selections in Prose and Verse for Music Lovers. $1. 

Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co, 
Norton, M. B. Inand Aroind Berlin. $1... .. ....Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Paris, Pierre. Manual of Ancient Sculpture. Tr. by J. Sa B 
Parker, W. H. Familiar Tilks on Astronomy, $1...Chicago: A. C. 
Pater, Walter. Appreciations: With an Essay on Style. 
Pennell, Joseph. Pen-Drawing and Pen-Draughtsmen. 
Prentice, George. Wilbur Risk. $1.25 
Reddall, H. F. Fact, Fancyand Fable. $3.50 : A. C. McClurg & Co, 
Rémusat, Paulde. Thiers. Tr. by. M. B. Anderson. $1. © 
ae Chicago: A. C, McClurg & Co, 
Ruskin, John. Sesame and Lilies, $1............... Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Shairp, J.C. Portraits of Friends. $1.25. . .....-........5 Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Shigemi, S. A Jeggneee Bo: New Haven: E. B. Sheldon & Ce. 
Stockton, F. R. hat might have been Expected. $1.50 Dodd, Mead & Co. 
S. U.B. Seven Days after the Honeymoon. 75c ...Chicago: A. C. McGlurg & Co. 
The Scotch-Irish in America. $1.50 Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co, 
Valentine, Mrs. The Old, Old Fairy-Tales. $3. ........ . F, Warne & Ce, 
Wood, Alphonso. Lessons in Botany.................seeeceee ees A. S. Barnes & Co, 
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Subscribe for THE CRITIC NOW 


The new subscriber who sends a year’s subscription before the end of December will receive the four December 


numbers grazis, as well as the fifty-two'issues of the coming year. 


That is why we say, Subscribe zow. The volume 


which begins with the first issue in January will be the thirteenth of the new series, and a year’s subscription, beginning 
Jan. 1, will cover the fourteenth as well ; for twenty-six numbers make a volume—a portly one, too, of over 300 pages. 

Since January 1884, THe Critic has been issued every week. For the previous three years it had been thought 
that once a fortnight was often enough for a literary journal to appear in America; but that proved to be a mistake. 
And now, even by publishing weekly, we find it almost impossible to keep abreast of the immense flotillas of new publica- 
tions launched from day to day by the American and Anglo-American publishers, to say nothing of the growing fleet of 
piratical craft that gives unremitting chase to the honest packets. 

The publishing business is growing apace ; there is no doubt of that ; and without some trustworthy guide to its 
accumulating stores the reader must waste many a precious hour—and many a precious dollar, too—in fruitless search 


and purchases. 


Such a guide Tue CriTIC professes to be. A safe guide, first of all, but an entertaining one at the same 


time ; and for impartial testimony to its reliability and readableness, we gladly refer to the convincing array of press and 
personal testimonials printed on page xvi., of this week’s issue. Subscribers wishing other periodicals as well as THE 
Critic, can obtain them at reduced rates by addressing this office. 


Tue Critic Co., 743 Broadway, New York. 








